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Vice-President, not yet forty-two years old, is one of the ‘‘all-around”’ 
Americans of whom his countrymen are proud. Statesman, historian, 
economist, soldier, hunter, author, whatever he has turned his hand to do 
has been well done. As an author he has many volumes already to his 
credit. Asa historian of the new school, Mr. Roosevelt’s great work is “THE 
WINNING OF THE WEsT;” published in this edition in six volumes. His stories of 
“Huntinc Trips oF A RANCHMAN” and “THE WILDERNESS HUNTER” are marked 
by a freshness, strength, and felicity of expression as characteristic of the man as the 
accuracy, breadth, and fairness of his historical works. His latest book, “THe Roucu 
Rivers,” is everywhere recognized as one of the most perfect chapters of military his- 
tory ever penned — both for manner and matter. 


(ay HEODORE ROOSEVELT, Governor of New York State and candidate for 
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Or the many interesting notes sent out from: Messrs. Harper & 
Bros.’ establishment, none is more interesting than the one that tells us 
that Mr. William Dean Howells will hereafter occupy the ‘‘ Easy 
Chair’’ in Harper's Magazine. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner conducted 
a department called the ‘* Editor’s Study’’ in Harger’s after Mr. 
Curtis’s death, but the ‘‘ Easy Chair’’ was set aside after its famous 
occupant laid down the pen. While Mr. Howells will write delight- 
fully and make us turn to the back of the magazine before we cut the 
pages of the front, he will not write at all like Mr. Curtis, his point of 
view is so different, but he will be entertaining. Another revival for 
the editorial end of Harper’s will be the ‘* Editor’s Study,’’ which will 
be conducted by Mr. Henry Mills Alden, who has been editor of 
the magazine for thirty years. 


7 1 

Mrs. James T. Fields is out with a volume called ‘‘ Orpheus, a 
Masque,”’ which is partly in blank verse and partly in rhyme. Her 
publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will bring out at about 
the same time a new edition of Mr. Fields’s ‘‘Yesterdays with Authors,”’ 
which will be illustrated with thirty full-page portraits, many of 
them from the private collection of the author, now published for the 
first time. There will also be several interesting and valuable letters 
reproduced in facsimile. Mr. Fields’s book is always interesting, but 
with these additions it will be doubly so. 


> > 1 
. His marriage with Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett seems to have 
developed the literary talent of Mr. Stephen Townesend, for he has 
just written a story called ‘‘ A Thoroughbred Mongrel,’’ which is dedi- 
cated to lovers of dogs 
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Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill will make his appearance as a 
lecturer in this country at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, under the management of Major J. B. Pond. Mr. Churchill’s 
English début as a lecturer will be made just as this magazine leaves 
the press. He will visit the principal towns in England, where the 





MR. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 
(From his latest photograph) 


most eminent citizens will introduce him to his audience. Already 
Lord Rosebery, the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of Abercorn, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Dufferin have promised to pre- 
side. It is not announced yet who will perform this delicate office in 
America. It has been suggested that his namesake, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ perform the office of in- 
troducer, but this may be one of Major Pond’s pleasantries. 
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It is appropriate that an author who writes so delightfully of English 
country life should be the mistress of a home with the suggestive name 
of Littlewick Meadow, also that she should play croquet and drink tea 
on her lawn. Aside from Mrs. Dudeney’s numerous short stories 
and the serials that she has not republished, her first serious book was 
‘*A Man with a Maid,’’ which appeared in January, 1898, and is a 
‘study in natural affinities.’’ About the same time appeared her 











MRS. HENRY DUDENEY AT LITTLEWICK MEADOW WITH HER HUSBAND AND DAUGHTER 
(Taken for the Critic) 


‘‘ Hagar of Homerton ’’ (Homerton being a rather sordid suburb of 
London), and dealt with the tie of blood. Then came ‘‘ The Mater- 
nity of Harriott Wicken ’’ and ‘‘ Folly Corner,’’ which are known to the 
American public. The latter has been dramatized, as well it might be, 
for it is not often that a novel so forcibly suggests a play. ‘*‘ Men of 
Marlowes,’’ a volume of stories, one of which was published in the 
October number of THE CRITIC, is a collection of interrelated stories 
of a number of bachelors in a London Inn of Court, told as by a man, 
from a man’s point of view. I understand that Mrs. Dudeney has a 
new novel in the press to appear in the early spring. I do not know 
its theme, but gather that it incidentally throws a good deal of light on 
the humors of a certain class of modern London journalists. Mrs. 
Dudeney’s stories of country life are, so far, her best. 
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A friend in London sends me a copy of the Whitefriars F¥ournal, 
a privately printed periodical, for which this snap-shot was made and 
from which this description of Mr. George Meredith, by Mr. John A. 
Steuart, is reprinted by permission. It was Mr. Steuart, also, who 
made the snap-shot. 


We climbed the hill, talking of that wonderful series of novels, a series made for 
immortality, if anything written in our generation will live; and lo! in his garden 
there stood to receive us the magician himself, a picturesque grey figure, weak bodily, 
yet instinct with the energy which is genius, Pleading infirmity, Mr. Meredith seated 
himself on a garden seat, and passing one by one we shook that right hand through 
which, if I may so express.myself, has flowed so much humour, so much sunny phil- 
osophy, so many vital creations that are. now companions of humanity for all time, 








MR. GEORGE MEREDITH TELLING A STORY TO MR. AND 
MRS. CLEMENT SHORTER 


He was cordial and characteristic. As he writes, so he talks, brilliantly. Not the 
tongue alone, but the whole countenance speaks. The eager, spiritualised face seems 
to express the flashing thought before it can form itself on the tongue, and the eyes, 
light blue-grey and clear as a child’s, look up smilingly and shrewdly. They are 
worth studying, for they are the keenest eyes of this generation. They look through 
man and especially through woman (since Shakespeare’s there have been no women 
comparable to Meredith’s) as if humanity, the darkest thing on earth, were diapha- 
nous ; but they look humorously, sympathetically, and therein lies the secret of their 
power. The voice is as characteristic as the eye. Carlyle long ago remarked how 
wonderfully physiognomic is the voice. Hostlers flocked just to hear Burns speak ; 
and one feels there must have been enchantment in the mere tones of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Meredith’s voice is the exquisite instrument of a teeming brain and a great heart. 
He speaks and your attention is instant. As Johnson said of Burke, if one were by 
chance to go at the same time with Mr. Meredith ‘‘ under a shed to shun a shower,” 
one would say, ‘‘ Here is an extraordinary man.” I hope it will not be thought im- 
pertinent if I add that the head has the Shakespearian bumps, the bump of sheer intel- 
lect no less than the bump of creative imagination—a rarer combination than some 
good people imagine. Thought transfused by imagination, or imagination transfused 
by thought—put it as you like—must always be the basis of great, that is to say last- 
ing, work in literature. 
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Mrs. Grace Ellery Channing-Stetson, whose ‘‘ A Sister of a Saint ’’ 
Tue Critic has had occasion to praise, is out with a volume of Italian 
stories called ‘‘ The Fortune of a Day.’’ Mrs. Stetson was born in 
Providence, R. I., in 1862, and at eighteen was teaching the first kin- 
dergarten in that city. When her lungs gave out after a few years’ 
teaching she was sent to Florida and then to California, with one winter 





MRS. GRACE ELLERY CHANNING-STETSON 


to live, but she has proved this prophecy false. She edited Dr. 
Channing's ‘‘ Note Book,’’ published in 1889, and the following year 
went to Europe, where she lived, chiefly in Italy, for some time. 
Then she became one of the editors of Zhe Youth’s Companion until 
1894, when she married Charles Walter Stetson, the artist, and went to 
Pasadena to make her home. 


2 


Messrs. L. Frank Baum and W. W. Denslow, whose amusing 
juvenile, ‘‘ Father Goose,’’ made such a success last year, have issued 
through the same publishers, The George M. Hill Co., a more ambi- 
tious volume with the curiosity-piquing title, ‘‘ The Wonderful Wizard 
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of Oz.’’ From the fact that it tells of a little girl’s visit to an undis- 
covered country, it will be compared with ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.”’ 





Copyright by the Macmillan Co. 
“ ELIZABETH’S” APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE BABIES IN THE BUTTERCUPS 


It is, however, in a very different vein, and is both original and 
humorous. Mr. Baum, I believe, is the writer of a number of popular 
farces and librettos of comic 
operas, but of late he has de- 
voted his talents to the amuse- 
ment of children. 


2 


It seems to me that novelists 
are hard put to it for titles for 
their books when they take such 
a one as Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
has for his new book — ‘‘ Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay.’’ The hero 
of this story is Richard Cceur 
de Lion, and the plot shifts 
from France to England, to 
Palestine, and to prison. Be- 
fore its appearance in book 
form this story was made into 
a play and will be produced in 
this country, probably during 
the present season. ‘‘ The For- 

Copyright by the Macmillan Co. est Lovers’’ has already been 
“ELIZABETH’S” APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE Basics Gramatized. 
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There seems to be a revival of interest in Mother Goose and her 
family. Five new volumes are published thus far. There is Mr. 
Opper’s ‘‘ Mother Goose,’’ the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Mother Goose,”’ 
illustrations and text by L. J. Bridgman, a ‘‘ Baby Goose,’’ text by 
Fannie E. Ostrander, illustrations by R. W. Hirchert, ‘‘ Father 
Goose,’’ by Messrs. L. F. Baum and W. W. Denslow, ‘‘ The Songs of 
Father Goose,’’ and a volume of ‘‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,”’ 
translated and illustrated by Prof. Isaac Taylor Headland of Peking 






F. H. Revell Co. 
COVER OF THE CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE 


Copyright by the sh 


University. From the latter book we reproduce the cover with its 
Chinese inscription. This book gives the text in English and Chinese, 
and I understand that an edition has been ordered for use in the 
schools of China, 


Mr. John W. Alexander has just arrived in New York, where he 
will spend the winter. Although Mr. Alexander has been living in 
Paris for the past few years, he comes home now from Scotland, where 
he went to paint a number of portraits,—five in one family! Mr. 
Alexander was awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exposition for his 
portraits, the most striking of which was that of M. Rodin. 
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I owe a word of apology to Mr. Daniel Chester French for mixing 
up a note about the Bartlett statue of Lafayette with his statue of 
Washington. Mr. French’s fine statue, a reproduction of which I take 
pleasure in printing, was a gift of ‘‘ An Association of American 
Women for the Presentation of a Statue of Washington to France.”’ 
The statue is in bronze, and was cast in New York. It was unveiled 
with much pomp and ceremony on the 3d of July last, the anniversary 
of the day when Washington took command of the Colonial Army at 
Cambridge—the event which the statue illustrates. 
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Messrs. F. A. Niccolls & Co. will publish immediately an edition 
of Byron’s works, with an elaborate introduction by Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard. Mr. Stoddard reviews Byron’s life as well as work, 
and gives a careful and dispassionate criticism of both. The opening 
paragraph in Mr. Stoddard’s introduction gives the key to that which 
follows: ‘‘ The reputation of Lord Byron differs from that of all other 
English poets except Shakespeare in the universality of its extent and 
the permanency of its vitality, which, instead of lessening since his 
death, has steadily increased and deepened, striking its vigorous roots 
through the light soil of contemporary applause down to the solid bed- 
rock of national recognition. And the poetry of Lord Byron also 
differs from that of all other poets, for whatever it was not, it was a 
reflection of his personality. It was so truly, so sincerely the revela- 
tion of his life, that a thorough knowledge of his life is necessary to its 
understanding. And more than mere knowledge of his life is neces- 
sary for its just comprehension; for behind it and below it, like a bitter 
spring, was the inherited temperament of its wayward hero, the malign 
influence of his ill-matched parents. The son of a heartless, reckless, 
ruined English spendthrift, and a proud, passionate, foolish Scotch 
woman of quality, he was not well born for a great poet.”’ 


7 
The Messrs. Putnam are about to publish a volume on Palmistry, 
although the casual observer would suppose that the field was already 
well occupied; but ‘‘ The Laws of Scientific Hand-Reading,’’ by Mr. 
William G. Benham, possesses distinctive interest. Eliminating, as the 
author does, planetary influences and other superstitions of a like 
nature, that, in the minds of many, are inextricably associated with 
palmistry, he is enabled to present a surprising array of undeniable facts. 
But whether or not we become converts to his teachings, we shall find the 
book an interesting guide to a pleasant pastime, and the large number 
of illustrations will assist the novice in becoming versed in the art. 
wz 
The hearty welcome extended by the reviewers and the reading 
public to the ‘‘ Famous Homes of Great Britain,’’ published by Messrs. 
Putnam in 1899, has given encouragement, so the editor says, to the pro- 
duction of a companion volume presenting a further series of the papers 








MR. DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON 
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originally published by the Pa// Mall Magazine. This second volume, of 
“ More Famous Homes,” will be very fully illustrated, and has an added 


charm, in that a greater proportion of the articles 


| x therein are written by the present titled occupants 


~. 




















‘* He seemed to love the work, 


of the various estates. Although in this enlight- 
ened age of the yellow journal, it is a question 
whether they know as much about their own houses 
as does the general public. 
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Graduates of Princeton University are natur- 
ally interested in Mr. Booth Tarkington, and 
especially is this true of those who were under- 
graduates between ’91 and ’93, and who knew him 
personally while he was ‘‘ pursuing his studies ”’ 
there. ‘‘ Tark,’’ for that is the only name he 
ever went by at college,—your college boy is too 
busy to waste his time over names of more than 
one syllable,—wrote not long ago that the only 
thing he ever did to be proud of during his college 
course was to get on the same paper that James 
Barnes, ’91, and Jesse Lynch Williams, ’92, had 
been on—the Vassau Literary Magazine. But 
his college mates remember him far more vividly 
for his work in quite another direction,—as head 
cartoonist on the college humorous weekly, the 
Tiger. 

> 7 4 


Tarkington entered Princeton in the fall of 
1891, joining the class of ’93 in its junior year, 
and cartoons from his pen began to appear in the 
Tiger almost immediately. They were not exactly 
high art, but they were so much better than any 
of the other boys could turn out that they at- 
tracted attention. His election to the board of 
editors was announced in the issue of November 
26, 1891, and from that time until his graduation 
in June, ’93, he was easily the best artist on the 
paper, and drew most of the large double-page 
cartoons, as well as many of the smaller ones. 
’” writes a classmate, ‘‘ and it was as a 


sé 


cartoonist that his friends expected him to make his bow before the 
public rather than as a writer of fiction. The likeness of him which is 
reproduced herewith is from one of these large cartoons, in which a 
number of other ’93 men are faithfully portrayed. It is an excellent 
one, and gives a better idea of him than his photographs do.’’ This 


may be because it is unposed. 
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His election to the editorial boards of the Ziger and the Zit. was 
not the only popular honor accorded him, for he was also chosen a 
member of the glee club and of the 
dramatic club. ‘‘ He had,’’ writes 
the same friend, ‘‘ a pleasing bari- 
tone voice, well suited to the solo 
parts of college glees, and was always 
called upon for a song when the sen- 
iors were singing on the stepsof Nas- 
sau Hall in the evenings of the spring 
of ’93.’’ At the time of his gradua- 
tion, it is doubtful if there was a more 
popular man in the class, which is all 
the more remarkable since he had 
been with the class during only two 
of its four years at college. His 
‘* Monsieur Beaucaire’’ was written 
while he was still in cap and gown, 
and ‘‘ The Gentleman from In- 
diana ’’ was begun shortly after his 
graduation. He is, of course, at 
work on another book. INITIAL LETTER BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 

7 

It is a rather singular coincidence that Barnes, ’91, who is now in 
South Africa for the Out/ook, and who has done as serious literary work 
as any Princeton man of recent years, had an undergraduate course 
very like Tarkington’s. Barnes was the comic soloist of the glee club; 
those who attended the concert given at the Madison Square Garden 
concert hall in the spring of ’91 will remember his rendition of ‘* The 
Party at Odd-Fellows’ Hall.’’ Both he and Tarkington had unusual 
and expressive countenances and knew how to use them. 








SKETCH BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 
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Mark Twain has come back to America, but not, so far as is known, 
to stay. He is not going to bind himself with promises. The prob- 
abilities are that he will not leave home again, but if he pledges him- 
self not to return to Europe, he thinks that the pleasantest thing he 
could do would be to break the pledge. When asked by an English 
reporter what country he had found the most agreeable to live in, Mr. 
Clemens said ; ‘‘ I am always more contented and happier at Hartford, 
but over here I like London best. Here I meet men of my own tongue 
—and London is a fine place for work. I have done more regular, 
systematic work here than in any other city.’’ In this statement Mr. 
Clemens bears out the experience of most literary workers. 


“* If,’’ writes W. H. J. of Granville, Ohio, ‘‘ we are to believe what 
is said of Mark Twain’s purpose to leave behind him an intimate ac- 
count of the men and women of his acquaintance, it may be pertinent 
to inquire whether he has duly considered the possible effect of a public 
announcement of this intention. We may easily imagine ten, twenty, 
or a hundred of those who have met him at some period of his career, 
and are more or less uncertain of their standing in his affection, lying 
awake in their beds and communing with their own hearts somewhat 
as follows: ‘ Going to write an intimate account of the people he knows, 
is he ? and not to be published for a hundred years! Of course that 
means that he intends to say what would be offensive if published 
now. I wonder what in the world he ’Il say about me.’ Then after 
a little uneasy tossing on the pillow there comes a sudden spring to the 
sitting position, a clap of the hands, and the happy ejaculation, ‘I ’ve 
got itnow! I'll write a memoir of “ Mark Twain as I Knew Him,” and 
leave it to be handed down in my family to be used if necessary to 
protect my reputation!” Who knows how many such anchors to wind- 
ward are already in process of forging? Indeed, if Mark Twain were 
not one of the most modest men of his age, one might even be tempted 
to raise the question whether the great probability of the production of 
a heavy crop of such memoirs at the end of the century, with its con- 
sequent literary sensation, was not an element in his decision to write 
the book announced. But will the contest stop with Mr. Twain and 
his acquaintances? Is it not more likely that about every great writer 
on the list will be suspected, at least by his conscious enemies, of the 
intention to write such a book, and that rejoinders will be left in manu- 
script against all imaginable lines of attack? We fear that Mr. Twain 
has thoughtlessly sown seed which will germinate a century hence in 
the most tremendous harvest of literary scandal. 


2 
** The possibilities of the situation grow on one with continued re- 
flection. What, for instance, will be the state of mind in literary 
circles as the day for the publication of these fateful memoirs draws 
gradually nearer? After a century of waiting, will not the nervous 
tension drive many over the brink of insanity ? And just think of the 
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way the advance orders will pour in to the happy publishers of the 
work after a hundred years of free advertising! What spirited bidding 
there will be, too, among rival houses for the best rejoinder written by 
acontemporary! And among families whose ancestors are found to 





Permission of ’ R. H. Russell 
DON QUIXOTE 


(By William Nicholson) 


be assailed, but who have not taken time by the forelock and left their 
tu guogue on record, what a temptation it will be to literary forgery! 
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“* But just at this point an entirely new idea strikes us: Mr. Twain 
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knows well the fleeting and uncertain character of the humorist’s 
reputation, and how slender is the probability that any one will be 
laughing at ‘Tom Sawyer,’ ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ or ‘The Tramp 
Abroad’ at the end of another century. But he will have his revenge 
for the fickleness of fame. After holding the civilized world in an 
agony of suspense for a century, after having kept countless families 
brooding for three generations over the engines of defence, the mys- 
terious book will be brought to light, and will prove so thoroughly 
peaceful and complimentary to everybody that the whole scheme will 
at once disclose itself as the joke of the ages.”’ 


The publishers of Zhe World’s Work promised a magazine on new 
lines, and they have kept their word. In size, typography, and con- 
tents, the new magazine 
is unlike any other. The 
i frontispiece is a portrait 
of the Secretary of State, 
taken at Lake Sunapee in 
August last. To be sure, 
Mr. Hay was not well 
when this picture was 
taken, but something 
# more than ill-health is to 
blame for the contracted 
brow and anxious eyes. 
Nothing could be less like 
the photograph published 
in THE CRITIC some time 
ago, taken on the eve of 
Mr. Hay’s departure for 
England to fill the posi- 
tion of American Ambas- 
sador.. Messrs. Double- 
j day, Page & Co., who 
began their business 
career a few months ago 
with no magazine on their list, now have three,— Zhe Worlds Work, 
Mr. Murray’s Monthly Review, of which they are the American pub- 
lishers, and Mr. John Wanamaker’s Everybody's Magazine, of which 
they will do the publishing. The Monthly Review, by the way, 
is the handsomest unillustrated magazine that has found its way to my 
desk. From its dignified cover with embossed title to its paper and 
type, to say nothing of its contents, it is unusually attractive-looking. 
One would want to buy it if only for the pleasure of seeing it on his 
library table. It is, however, more than handsome, for it is filled with 
good reading matter, particularly the Amir of Afghanistan’s account 
of his daily life, which has already attracted much attention. 
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Mr. James M. Conde, the artist, is a picturesque character, as may . 
be suspected by the accompanying drawing of himself by himself. His 
father was formerly a hardware dealer in Indianapolis, but James did 
not take kindly to the hardware trade, and turned from spikes and 
nails to drawing pictures. His father sent some of his son’s best efforts 
to the Wew York Herald, and James on the strength of them was hired 
as an office boy. He worked at the Academy of Design in the evening. 
His reproductions of the casts there excited the wonder if not the 
admiration of his instructors. Frequently they would observe the 
efforts of the artist with ill-disguised astonishment. _ ‘‘ Young man,”’ 
asked one of them one day, ‘‘ I do not wish to be unduly inquisitive, 
but will you kindly tell me what you are doing?’’ James had drawn 
a caricature of Jove! Conde was sent over to Brooklyn by the Hera/d, 
and there he developed into a cartoonist. 
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There are all manner of interesting anecdotes extant concerning 
Conde and the animals. He is always surrounded by a menagerie. 
‘*T have seen him,’’ writes a friend, ‘‘ walking around Madison Square 
Park at night with a rabbit on his arm, entirely oblivious of the looks of 
the passer-by. I have seen him at work with a lobster crawling over 
the table. Near him in a corner was a frog hopping up and down and 
trying to attract his attention. A rabbit was nibbling cabbage in a 
corner of the studio; he had half a dozen cats and models; he has 
sketches of the most trivial details. He has spent hours at a time 
sketching the droop of a cat’s ear. His studies of elephants and lions 
and such things are made from life, 
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The Acorn Club is an organization formed for the purpose of 
issuing, either as reprints or original publications, rare books and early 
manuscripts of Connecticut literary or historical interest. Of each 
publication one hundred copies only are printed. Printing clubs have 
been well known in this country and abroad for many years, but the 
Acorn Club, we are told, is the only one ever organized in Connecti- 
cut, or which has devoted its issues to material relating to the State's 


THE TREES 


How tired you little trees must be 
Of holding on so tight 

The very sloping mountain side, 
All day, and all the night. 


And don’t you wish that you could stand 
With maples in the vale? 

And stick your toes in nice, warm’ sand 
Where River wags his tail ? 


You may not laugh, you may not cry, 
You may not even cough, 

But only dig in with your heels 
For fear of falling off | 





A PAGE FROM MISS HELEN HAY’S BOOK 


history and antiquities. The club membership is limited to twenty- 
five. Its first publication was an exact facsimile of the Rev. Samuel 
Stone’s ‘‘ Catechism,’’ first printed at Boston in 1684; its second, 
*‘ The Hiding of the Charter,’’ by Charles J. Hoadly, LL:D., State 
Librarian and the club’s sole honorary member. 
22 3 

Mr, William Stone Booth has compiled for the Macmillan Co. a 
tastefully printed pamphlet called ‘‘ Notes for the Guidance of Authors.” 
Mr. Booth understands the practical end of the publishing business, and 
gets in small space some valuable information. If literary aspirants 
would only digest the facts that are given in this book and others of 
its class, it would save editors a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 
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Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘‘ The Tory Lover,’’ the opening chap- 
ters of which appear in the At/antic Monthly for November, takes for 
its theme the fortunes of the exiled Loyalists at the beginning of the 
American Revolution. The fortunes of these Loyalists carry the 
scene of Miss Jewett’s romance to England and Francé, and she paints 
portraits of Benjamin Franklin and Paul Jones and other Revolutionary 
heroes. 





MR. F. VERBECK 
Who illustrated Miss Hay’s book 


. The Rev. Prof. J. W. Knappenberger, President of the Allentown, 
Pa., College for Women, assures me that the pictures of the Boer Girls 
in South Africa, published in Zhe Ladies’ Home Fournal, were taken 
from photographs of German girls living at Kutztown, Pa. A com- 
parison of these photographs with the pictures in the Home F¥ournal is 
said to have convinced the editor that Professor Knappenberger has 
right on his side. Furthermore, the young ladies themselves, when 
they saw the pictures in the Home Fournal, recognized their own 
features. Beyond this what more convincing proof is needed ? 














The Poet Laureate Defends Himself 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER’S criticism of the poet-laureate of England 
published in the August number of Tue Critic has attracted wide 
attention both in this country and abroad. Among the few who have 
come to Mr. Austin’s defence is Mr. John Talman, managing editor of 
the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, who published a reply to Mr. Archer which 
he called ‘‘ Painting the Devil too Black.’’ Apparently Mr. Austin 
took no offence at this comparison, for he replied at once to Mr. 
Talman, thanking him and giving him permission to publish his letter, 
which, as the offending article appeared in THe Critic, we quote in 
full from the columns of the Pioneer-Press : 


SWINFORD OLD MANOR, ASHFORD, KENT, 
September 16, 1900. 
DEAR SIR: . 

I have not seen, nor am I likely to see, the criticism by an English writer of 
whom I know nothing but the name, your protest against which you tell me has been 
published in several American papers. I read as little as possible of what is written, 
either depreciatory or the reverse, concerning myself ; wishing to be preserved from 
that irritatio; under censure and that craving for flattering recognition which you 
probably have observed are the most conspicuous foibles of the artistic temperament, 
as they are the hesetting dangers of a literary career. ; 

To have the esteem of the estimable, without cultivating an uneasy desire for the 
praise of those who are perhaps scarcely qualified to confer it, ought to content every 
sensible writer ; and one has had, and is daily accorded, quite enough admiration from 
those who are themselves admired to satiate the self-love which must be more or less 
the portion of all frail mortals, and to satisfy the more worthy, the more dignified, 
and the more discriminating ambition of which no man need be ashamed. 

Nevertheless, I thank you, and am touched by your wish to discourage what you 
call ‘‘ unjust criticism,” and by your generous protest, by no means the first that has 
reached me from your country ; and you may rest quite confident that nothing anyone 
could say or do will deter me from continuing to express, whenever the occasion arises 
and spontaneous impulse accompanies it, my deep-seated desire for the establishment 
of a manly and inseparable friendship between my own countrymen and the people 
of the United States of America. 

For the rest, and not to be discourteously silent respecting a point on which you 
insist, a very slight acquaintance with human nature will account, as it accounted 
then, for much that was written (probably little of it sincere in those who wrote and 
still less of it believed by those who read it) concerning a certain appointment that 
was made some four or five years ago by the sovereign of these realms on the recom- 
mendation of her chief minister, who doubtless acted in conformity with what he 
believed to be the preponderant genuine literary opinion of his fellow countrymen. 
Could Apollo himself have been appointed, Marsyas and his friendsg@jd in saying 
this I have no individuals in my mind, but only a type and a class—wa ardly have 
been satisfied. But their expressions of chagrin have, I am told, perished of inani- 
tion and their own violence on this side of the Atlantic; and I suppose they will, in 
dae course, subside on yours, if they have not done so already. 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 





























Easy Iconoclasm 
BY JOSEPH B. GILDER 


THE surest way of attracting a man’s attention—and the easiest— 
is to slap him in the face. Another way, almost as sure, is to slap the 
face of a friend with whom he is walking. A great deal of attention 
may be attracted by slapping in the face, anywhere and at any time, 
a man who has a host of friends. They will all hear of the slap, resent 
it, and talk about it, and the slapper’s name will be on many tongues. 

Some of us would rather not be talked about than to be talked 
about because our manners were bad; but many a man would rather 
be known for anything than not to be known at all. Bresci was con- 
tent to die, and to be execrated by mankind, if only he could attract 
universal attention. He was willing that his child should be known as 
the son of one of the most contemptible criminals of the century, so 
long as he himself might not go down to a nameless grave. The igno- 
rant, illiterate man bids for notoriety by jumping from a bridge, or 
shooting the rapids of Niagara, or shooting a president or a king. 
The notoriety hunter one remove above the bridge-jumper or rapids- 
shooter sometimes gets into the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate, and makes a national disreputation by ‘‘ twisting the lion’s tail,’’ 
or calling the President a drunken hypocrite. 

There is a man of a higher intellectual grade than any of these, 
who has been educated—sometimes over-educated,—and who achieves 
notoriety by deriding the masters who have contributed to his cul- 
ture. I am willing to concede that the Chicago University professor 
who some time since re-wrote Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Um” 
and ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale,’’ intimating at the same time that they 
were hardly worth re-writing, may have been sincere in making such 
an uncalled-for exhibition of his unfitness to hold a professorship of 
poetry. But I am afraid it was nothing but an overmastering love 
of notoriety that provoked Mr. W. E. Henley to attack, in the Pai/ 
Mall Magazine, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Browning, Tennyson, 
etc. Nothing is easier than destructive criticism. I mean myself to 
write some day a little paper on ‘‘ An Hour with Old Favorites,’’ in 
which I shall tell how a re-reading of certain American classic stories 
affected me. Heaven forbid, though, that I shall resort to epithet- 
slinging, that I shall call a Poe a poetaster, Hawthorne a pretentious 


proser, Irving an imbecile. Partly for that reason what I have to say. 


will attract little notice; whereas, if I called high heaven to witness 
that Poe was a drunken driveller, Hawthorne an overrated ass, and 
Irving a poor fool who knew nothing but how to write imitation Addi- 
sonese, a good many sensible people would waste their time in reading 
and quoting what I said, and protesting against it. 

Mr. Henley’s first book of poems contained enough that was novel 
to attract considerable attention. He is a man of brains, and can edit 
a journal into public notice if not into prosperity. His introduction to 
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an edition of Burns won him a literary pension,— and a worse bit of 
prose to set before a novice in the art of writing it would be hard to 
find in the whole range of English literature. During the war in South 
Africa, he out-Jingoed Kipling; and now that the war is over, he has 
declared a little war of his own on all the great English poets of thie 
first half of the century save Byron and Coleridge. Wordsworth is a 
stuffy old bore, Keats merely a pretty hand at turning verses, Shelley 
a moonstruck enthusiast who never wrote anything that it was worth 
anyone’s while to bother with. The late Laureate, Alfred the Great, 
was the veriest silly-billy, writing sentimental trivialities for feeble- 
minded schoolgirls; and Browning the perpetrator of ‘‘ wholly per- 
functory and futile gabble.’’ 

Insatiate archer, would not one suffice? Is it not enough to kill 
off a single poet at atime? Must all the gods go into twilight at one 
fell stroke ?— poor, shame-faced creatures, dragging after them their 
feeble rhymes—“‘ Intimations of Immortality,’’ ‘‘ Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,’’ ‘‘ Ode to a Skylark,’’ ‘‘In Memoriam’’! All butchered to 
make_a Henley holiday! Well, ‘‘ companionship in woe doth woe 
assuage,’’ and it is pleasanter perhaps for them, if not for us, that they 
should be sent together down the ringing grooves of shame, leaving 
the world to Henley and his drum. 


‘* Storm along, storm along, storm along, John!” 

*T is an ass’s-skin drumhead you ’re thumping upon. 
You may hammer and shout till you ’re red in the face, 
But you can’t drum a Tennyson out of his place. 





A Western Historical Novel 


THERE is a certain fitness in things after all, and one cannot but 
feel gratified that the recent literary successes have not all come to the 
younger generation. Young men have their lives before them, and if 
they do not bound into public favor with their first book they have no 
reason to feel discouraged; on the contrary, a first knock-down blow 
should spur them on to greater endeavor. 

Mr. Maurice Thompson, whose ‘‘ Alice of Old Vincennes ’’ * has 
met with such a cordial reception and promises to be one of the first in 
the race, has tasted success before. His ‘* Tallahassee Girl,’’ pub- 
lished in 1881, has sold to the extent of a hundred thousand copies, 
and is still popular, though ‘* Alice of Old Vincennes ’’ is likely to 
exceed it in popularity; the demand of the reading public to-day being 
for novels with a flavor of history. 

Mr. Thompson has departed from his former style in this story, 
though he can hardly be said to have gone into new fields, for he had 
his subject at his finger ends long before he began to write it out. He 
has lived among the scenes that he describes, and he is saturated with 
the history of the region. You do not feel that he has written his 
* The Bowen-Merrill Co. 
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story to meet the public demand, but because it was in him to write. 
It is spontaneous and vigorous. No wonder that the theatrical folk 
have had their eyes upon it, for it is full of action, and, what is more 
desirable for the stage, romantic love. The scene of the story is laid 
on the Wabash, the time 1778. In this paragraph one gets its flavor: 
This simple life under low thatched roofs had a charm. When a door was 


opened he could see a fire of logs on the ample hearth, shooting its yellow tongues - 
up the sooty chimney throat. Soft creole voices murmured and sang, or jangled their 


,petty domestic discords. Women in scant petticoats, leggins, and moccasins swept 


snow from the squat verandas, or fed pigs in little sties behind the cabins, Every 
one cried cheerfully, ‘‘ Bon jour, monsieur, comment allez-vous?” as he went by, 
accompanying the salute with a graceful wave of the hand. When he walked early 
in the morning a waft of broiling game and browning scones was abroad. Pots and 
kettles occupied the hearths with glowing coals heaped around and under. Shaggy 
dogs whined at the doors until the mensal remnants were tossed out to them in the 
front yard. 


The writer of this is the writer of ‘‘ My Winter Garden ’”’ and ‘‘ The 
Witchery of Archery.’’ He revels in pictures, whether of nature, 
** still-life,’’ or men and women. Of the latter we have this: 


As he was turning to go, a shimmer of brown hair, streaked with gold, struck 
upon his vision from just within the door. He paused as if in response to a military 
command, while a pair of gray eyes met his with a flash, The cabin room was ill- 
lighted, but the crepuscular dimness did not seem to hinder his sight. Beyond the 
girl’s figure a pair of slender swords hung crossed aslant on the wall opposite the low 
door. Beverley had seen in the old world galleries, pictures in which the shadowy 
and somewhat uncertain background thus forced into strongest projection the main 
figure, yet without clearly defining it. The roof frame of the doorway gave just the 
right setting to Alice’s costume, the most striking part of which was a grayish short 
gown ending just above her fringed buckskin moccasins. Around her head she had 
bound a blue kerchief, a wide corner of which hung over her crown like a loose cap. 
Her bright hair hung free upon her shoulders in tumbled half-curls. 


But Mr. Thompson’s descriptions are not all ‘‘ sweetness and light.’’ 
Here is one that shows that he can put plenty of action into his scene: 


Alice had snatched down one of her rapiers when the guards first entered. They 
now saw her facing them with her slender blade levelled, her back to the wall, her 
eyes shining dangerously. Madame Roussillon had fled into the adjoining room. 
Jean had also disappeared. The officer, a subaltern, in charge of the guard, seeing 
Alice, and not quickly able to make out that it was a woman thus defying him, 
crossed swords with her. There was small space for action; moreover the officer 
being not in the least a swordsman, played awkwardly, and quick as a flash his point 
was down, The rapier entered just below his throat with a dull chucking stab. He 
leaped backward, feeling at the same time a pair of arms clasp his legs. It was Jean, 
and the Lieutenant, thus unexpectedly tangled, fell to the floor, breaking but not ex- 
tinguishing the guard’s lantern as he went down. The little remaining oil spread and 
flamed up brilliantly, as if eager for conflagration, sputtering along the uneven boards. 

‘* Kill that devil!” cried the Lieutenant, in®a strangling voice, while trying to 
regain his feet. ‘‘Shoot! Bayonet!” 


One can praise ‘‘ Alice of Old Vincennes ’’ without reservation. Itg: 
the work of an artist, and it is as virile as it is picturesque. 
J. L. G. 








Milton: A Critical Study * 
BY WALTER RALEIGH 


FRANCIS Bacon, in one of his prose fragments, draws a memorable 
distinction between ‘‘ arts mechanical’’ and ‘‘ sciences of conceit.”’ 
** In arts mechanical,’’ he says, ‘‘ the first device comes shortest, and 
time addeth and perfecteth. But in sciences of conceit the first author 
goes farthest, and time lesseth and corrupteth. . . . In the former, 
many wits and industries contributed in one. In the latter, many 
men’s wits spent to deprave the wit of one.’ 

I fear that literary criticism of the kind that I propose to myself in 
these chapters on Milton must be classified with the ‘‘ sciences of 
conceit.”” Indeed, Bacon puts it out of question that he himself would 
so have regarded it, for he goes on to explain how, after the deliver- 
ances of a master, ‘‘ then begin men to aspire to the second prizes, to 
be a profound interpreter and commentor, to be a sharp champion and 
defender, to be a methodical compounder and abridger. And this is 
the unfortunate succession of wits which the world hath yet had, 
whereby the patrimony of all knowledge goeth not on husbanded and 
improved, but wasted and decayed.”’ 

The blow is aimed at the scholastic philosophers, but it falls heavy 
on the critics of literature, on all who ‘‘ aspire to the second prizes,”’ 
or who think ‘‘ that a borrowed light can increase the original light 
from whom it is taken.’’ It is a searching arraignment of all who set 
themselves to expound in words the meaning and purpose of a master 
of verbal expression. Yet the very breadth of the indictment brings 
comfort and a means of escape. For the chief difficulties of an at- 
tempt to understand and judge Milton are difficulties inherent in the 
nature, not only of all criticism in the large sense, but also of all read- 
ing. In this association with great spirits which we call reading we 
receive but what we give, and take away only what we are fit to carry. 
Milton himself has stated the doctrine in its most absolute form, and 
has sought an enhanced authority for it by attributing it to the Christ— 

Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior 
(And what he brings what needs he elsewhere seek ?) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep versed in books and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a spunge, 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 


Literally taken, this is the negation of all the higher functions of criti- 
cism, and the paralysis of all learning. Only his peers, it is argued, can 
read Shakespeare intelligently; and, as if that did not give him few 
enough readers, they are further told that they will be wasting their 


* From advance sheets of “Milton: A Critical Study.” By Walter Raleigh. Copyright, 1900, 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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time! But love, unlike this proud stoicism, is humble, and contented 
with a little. I would put my apology in the language of love rather 
than of philosophy. I know that in Shakespeare, or in Milton, or in 
any rare nature, as in Faire Virtue, the mistress of Philarete— 

There is some concealéd thing 

So each gazer limiting, 

He can see no more of merit 

Than beseems his worth and spirit. 


The appreciation of a great author asks knowledge and industry before 
it may be attempted, but in the end it is the critic, not the author, who 
is judged by it, and, where his sympathies have been too narrow, or 
his sight too dim, condemned without reprieve, and buried without a 
tombstone. 

Imperfect sympathy, that eternal vice of criticism, is sometimes 
irremediable, sometimes caused by imperfect knowledge. It takes 
forms as various as the authors whom it misjudges. In the case of 
Shakespeare, when we attempt to estimate him, to gauge him, to see 
him from all sides, we become almost painfully conscious of his im- 
mensity. Wecan build no watch-tower high enough to give us a bird’s- 
eye view of that ‘‘ globe of miraculous continents.’’ We are out of 
breath when we attempt to accompany him on his excursions, where he, 

through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 


With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


He moves so easily and familiarly among human passions and human 
emotions, is so completely at home in all societies and all companies, 
that he makes us feel hide-bound, prejudiced, and ill-bred by the side 
of him. We have to widen our conception of human nature in order 
to think of him as a man. How hard a thing it is to conceive of 
Shakespeare as of a human spirit, embodied and conditioned, whose 
affections, though higher mounted than ours, yet, when they stooped, 
stooped with the like wing, is witnessed by all biographies of Shake- 
speare, and by many thousands of the volumes of criticism and com- 
mentary that have been written on his works. One writer is content 
to botanise with him—to study plant-lore, that is, with a theatrical 
manager, in his hard-earned leisure, for teacher. Another must needs 
read the Bible with him, although, when all is said, Shakespeare’s 
study was but little on the Bible. Others elect to keep him to music, 
astronomy, law, hunting, hawking, fishing. He is a good companion 
out-of-doors, and some would fain keep him there, to make a country 
gentleman of him. His incorrigible preoccupation with humanity, the 
ruling passion and employment of his life, is beyond the range of their 
complete sympathy; they like to catch him out of hours, to draw him 
aside and bespeak his interest, for a few careless minutes, in the trades 
and pastimes that bulk so largely and so seriously in their own perspec- 
tive of life. They hardly know what to make of his ‘‘ unvalued book ”’; 
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but they know that he was a great man, and to have bought a wool-fell 
or a quarter of mutton from him, that would have been something! 
Only the poet-critics attempt to see life, however brokenly, through 
Shakespeare’s eyes, to let their enjoyment keep attendance upon his. 
And from their grasp, too, he escapes by sheer excess. 

In the case of Milton the imperfection of our sympathy is due to 
other causes. In the first place, we know him as we do not know 
Shakespeare. The history of his life can be, and has been, minutely 
written. The affairs of his time, political and religious, have been re- 
corded with enormous wealth of detail; and this wealth, falling into fit 
hands, has given us those learned modern historians to whom the 
seventeenth century means a period of five thousand two hundred and 
eighteen weeks. Milton’s own attitude toward these affairs is in no 
way obscure; he has explained it with great fulness and candor in 
numerous publications, so that it would be easy to draw up a declara- 
tion of his chief tenets in politics and religion. The slanders of his 
adversaries he met again and again with lofty passages of self-revelation. 
** With me it fares now,’’ he remarks in one of these, ‘‘ as with him 
whose outward garment hath been injured and ill-bedighted; for having 
no other shift, what help but to turn the inside outwards, especially if 
the lining be of the same, or, as it is sometimes, much better.’’ In 
his poetry, too, he delights to reveal himself, to take the knowing 
reader into his confidence, to honor the fit audience with a confession. 

.But the difficulty is there none the less. Few critics have found 
Milton too wide or too large for them; many have found him too nar- 
row, which is another form of imperfect sympathy. His lack of humor 
has alienated the interest of thousands. His ardent advocacy of tolera- 
tion in the noblest of his prose treatises has been belittled by a genera- 
tion which prides itself on that flaccid form of benevolence, and finds 
the mere repeal of the Licensing Act the smallest part of it. His 
pamphlets on divorce and on government have earned him the reputa- 
tion of a theorist and dreamer. The shrewd practical man finds it 
easy to despise him. The genial tolerant man, whose geniality of 
demeanor towards others is a kind of quit-rent paid for his own moral 
laxity, regards him as a Pharisee. The ready humorist devises a 
pleasant and cheap entertainment by dressing Adam and Eve in modern 
garments and. discussing their relations in the jargon of modish frivol- 
ity. Even the personal history of the poet has been made to contribute 
to the gaiety of nations, and the flight of Mary Powell, the first Mrs. 
Milton, from the house in Aldersgate Street, has become something of 
a stock comic episode in the history of English literature. So heavy is 
the tax paid, even by a poet, for deficiency in breadth and humor. Al- 
most all men are less humorous than Shakespeare; but most men are 
more humorous than Milton, and these, it is to be feared, having suf- 
fered themselves to be dragooned by the critics into professing a distant 
admiration for ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ have paid their last and utmost 
tribute to the genius of its author. 
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It may be admitted without hesitation that his lonely greatness 
rather forces admiration on us than attracts us. That unrelenting in- 
tensity; that lucidity, as clear as air and as hard as agate; that passion 
which burns with a consuming heat or with a blinding light in all his 
writings, have endeared him to none. It is impossible to take one’s 
ease with Milton, to induce him to forget his principles for a moment 
in the name of social pleasure. The most genial of his personal son- 
nets is addressed to Henry Lawrence, the son of the President of 
Cromwell’s Council, and is an invitation to dinner. The repast 
promised is ‘‘ light and choice’’; the guest is apostrophized, somewhat 
formidably, as ‘‘ Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous son,’’ and is 
reminded, before he has dined, that 


He who of these delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


But the qualities that make Milton a poor boon-companion are 
precisely those which combine to raise his style to an unexampled lofti- 
ness, a dignity that bears itself easily in society greater than human. 
To attain to this height it was needful that there should be no aimless 
expatiation of the intellect, no facile diffusion of the sympathies over 
the wide field of human activity and human character. All the strength 


‘ of mind and heart and will that was in Milton went into the process of 


raising himself. He is like some giant palm-tree; the foliage that 
sprang from it as it grew has long since withered, the stem rises gaunt 
and bare; but high up above, outlined against the sky, is a crown of 
perennial verdure. 

It is essential for the understanding of Milton that we should take 
account of the rare simplicity of his character. No subtleties; no 
tricks of the dramatic intellect, which dresses itself in a hundred mas- 
querading costumes and peeps out of a thousand spy-holes; no de- 
velopment, one might almost say, only training, and that self-imposed. 
There is but one Milton, and he is throughout one and the same, in 
his life, in his prose, and in his verse; from those early days, when we 
find him, an uncouth swain, 


With eager thought warbling his Doric lay, 


to the last days when, amid a swarm of disasters, he approved himself 
like Samson, and earned for himself the loftiest epitaph in the language, 
his own— 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


The world has not wholly misunderstood or failed to appreciate this 
extraordinary character, as one curious piece of evidence will serve to 
show. Milton is one of the most egotistic of poets. He makes no 
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secret of the high value he sets upon his gifts—‘‘ gifts of God’s impart- 
ing,’’ as he calls them, ‘‘ which I boast not, but thankfully acknow- 
ledge, and fear also lest at my certain account they be reckoned to me 
many rather than few.’’ Before he has so much as begun his great 
poem he covenants with his reader ‘‘ that for some few years yet I may 
go on trust with him toward the payment of what I am now indebted, 
as being a work not to be raised from the heat of youth or the vapours 
of wine; . . . nor to be obtained by the invocation of dame 
Memory and her siren daughters, but by devout prayer to that eternal 
Spirit, who can enfich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases; to this must be added industrious and 
select reading, steady observation, insight into all seemly and generous 
arts and affairs; till which in some measure be compassed, at mine 
own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this expectation from as 
many as are not loth to hazard so much credulity upon the best pledges 
that I can give them.’’ And when he came to redeem his pledge, in 
the very opening lines of his epic, trusting to the same inspiration, he 
challenges the supremacy of the ancients by his 


adventurous song 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 


** This man cuts us all out, and the Ancients too,’’ Dryden is re- 
ported to have said. But this man intended to do no less, and formally 
announced his intention. It is impossible to outface Milton, or to 
abash him with praise. His most enthusiastic eulogists are compelled 
merely to echo the remarks of his earliest and greatest critic, himself. 
Yet with all this, none of the later critics, not the most cavalier nor 
the dullest, has dared to call him vain. His estimate of himself, 
offered as simple fact, has been accepted in the same spirit, and one 
abyss of ineptitude still yawns for the heroic folly, or the clownish 
courage, of the New Criticism. 























The Man That Corrupted een New 
Parable 
BY WILLIAM ARCHER 


Ir is no negligeable matter, the appearance of a new parable in 
literature. A parable is a sort of magic finger-post which has the power 
of popping up whenever we arrive at one of the countless moral cross- 
roads of life. Sometimes we follow its guidance—and as likely as not 
it lands us in a slough. More often, perhaps, we disregard it and take 
the other path; but it has marred our serenity, and we are haunted by 
a sense of its silently menacing presence in our rear. This property 
of appearing at the cross-roads renders the parable the most dynamic 
of literary forms. To vary the metaphor, it is a sermon that sticks, 
Most sermons are like gumless postage stamps; but the element of 
drama in the parable is powerfully adhesive, and glues it to the mind. 
Therefore all the great teachers — all, at any rate, whose teaching has 
come directly home to the mass of mankind— have dealt largely in 
parables. So avid are we, indeed, of instruction by apologue, that 
people have gone about again and again to force a moral scheme into 
literature which has, in fact, only the unconscious morality of life 
itselfi—to reduce Homer and Shakespeare to the level of A’sop. Mis- 
taken though this effort be, it is none the less true that parable is the 
point at which the extremes of literary merit and demerit meet. What- 
ever the art-for-art’s-sake theorists may tell us, it is quite possible to 
build great literature around hard-and-fast moral ideas — else where 
were Aischylus and Dante? As a rule, however, it is its dynamic 
rather than its literary quality that gives a parable its importance. 
Where it achieves literary greatness, it is apt to be at the cost of its 
dynamic virtue. We forget that it ss a parable. The finger-post loses 
its terrestrial orientation, and points upward to the silent immensities. 

Parables have their fates, like other forms of literature. Not every 
parable is found to possess the adhesive quality above adverted to. 
For one “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ or ‘‘ Candide ’’ that ‘‘ catches on ’’ to 
the mind of the world, there are scores that drop off and are swept into 
the waste-paper bin. I shall be greatly surprised if this is the fate that 
awaits ‘“‘ The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg.’’ Mark Twain has 
before now shown himself a shrewd, penetrating, and even subtle 
psychologist. His new apologue reveals no new aspect of his genius. 
It is, moreover, a parable pure and simple, with no suspicion of art- 
for-art’s-sake about it. (Were we to take it as a story, as a represen- 
tation of life, its cynicism would be intolerable. It would leave 
Maupassant nowhere. (But taken simply for what it is—a fable de- 
signed to drive home an ethical lesson—it seems to me to possess such 
constructive skill and literary vigor as may well give it a place among 
the parables that stick tight to the popular imagination. 

Perhaps you wonder to find Mark Twain among the moralists at 
all? If so, you have read his previous books to little purpose. - They 
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are full of ethical suggestion. Sometimes, it is true, his moral decisions 
are a little summary. Often, nay, generally, his serious meaning is 
lightly veiled in paradox, exaggeration, irony. But his humor is sel- 
dom entirely irresponsible for many pages together, and it often goes 
very deep into human nature. Let me merely remind you of that ex- 
quisite page—one of how many! —in ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn,’’ where 
Huck goes through his final wrestle with his conscience as to the crime 
of helping to steal Jim out of slavery. After many struggles, he has 
written a letter to Miss Watson to tell her where her runaway nigger is 
to be found: 


I felt good and all washed clean of sin . . . and I knowed I could pray now. 
But I did n’t do it straight off, but laid the paper down and set there thinking—think- 
ing how good it was all this happened so, and how near I came to being lost and 
going to hell. And went on thinking. And got to thinking over our trip down the 
river; and I see Jim before me all the time, in the day, and in the night-time, some- 
times moonlight, sometimes storms, and we a-floating along, talking and singing and 
laughing. But somehow I could n’t seem to strike no places to harden me against 
him, but only the other kind. I ’d see him standing my watch on top of his’n, stead 
of calling me, so I could go on sleeping ; and see him how glad he was when I come 
back out of the fog. . . . And at last I struck the time I saved him by telling 
the men we had smallpox aboard, and he was so grateful, and said I was the best 
friend old Jim ever had in the world, and the only one he’s got now; and then I 
happened to look around and see that paper. 

It was a close place. I took it up and held it in my hand. I was trembling, 
because I ’d got to decide, forever, betwixt two things, and I knowed it. I studied 
it a minute, sort of holding my breath, and then says to myself : 

‘* All right then, I ’ll go to hell”—and tore it up. 

It was awful thoughts, and awful words, but they was said. And I let them 
stay said. 


This is much more and much better than an apologue; it is one of the 
master-passages in a masterpiece of fiction. Yet if the reader should 
ever find it crop up as a finger-post at one of the cross-roads of life, I 
think he may safely follow its guidance. 

To return to ‘‘ The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg.’’ I am not 
going to discount it by attempting to tell its story. Indeed, I could 
not if I would, even in six times the space that remains to me; for 
though it runs to only sixty pages, its construction is so ingeniously 
complex that it would take something like half that space to make even 
a comprehensible sketch-plan of its mechanism. ‘A more tight-packed 
piece of narrative art it would be hard to conceive. A Sardou melo- 
drama is not fuller of thrilling peripeties; and there are touches in it 
which remind one of a greater dramatist than Sardou. The thing it 
most nearly resembles in recent literature is Stevenson’s delightful 
‘* Bottle-Imp ”’; but there is this difference, that Stevenson did not in- 
vent his fable, whereas Mark Twain did. And with all its earnestness 
of purpose and bitterness of tone, it is full of humor. (T he great meet- 
ing of the citizens of Hadleyburg is a scene of sustained and delect- 
able comedy, not without a vein of real human pathos in the futile 
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struggles of poor Richards and his wife to drag themselves out of the 
quicksand in which they are floundering. 

And what is the moral of the apologue ?' In essence it is simple and 
even commonplace; in form it is somewhat daring. Mark Twain sug- 
gests an emendation in the text of the Lord’s Prayer: the dropping of 
the negative particle in the petition, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.”’ 
We ought to pray, he says, to be led into temptation, for virtue that 
has never stood the test is a mere baseless opinion of self-righteousness. 

*** You had an old and lofty reputation for honesty,’’ writes the malign 
Mephistopheles to the Hadleyburgers, ‘‘ and naturally you were proud 
of it—it was your treasure of treasures, the very apple of your eye. 
As soon as I found that you carefully and vigilantly kept yourselves 
and your children out of temptation I knew how to proceed. Why, you 
simple creatures, the weakest of all weak things is a virtue which has 
not been tested in the fire.’ Not otherwise did Mephistopheles argue 
in the first chapter of another and older apologue—the Book of Job, to 
wit. Mark Twain’s message, you see, can scarcely lay claim to novelty. 
Another American philosopher has told us that ‘‘ they did n’t know 
everything down to Judee.’’ But they knew one or two things that the 
world has but imperfectly learnt during all these centuries; and this 
thing Mark Twain has translated into modern terms of almost Swiftian 
sternness. 


The Last Act 
BY M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 


Ir life ’s a play—then what of us who sit 

Filling the boxes, balconies, and pit ? 

How strange the drama, when not one of all 

Can keep his seat until the curtain fall! 

Some stay the first act out, and some the second; 
Who see the fourth ‘‘ old stagers ’’ may be reckoned. 
But ere the last is ended, every one 

Takes up his cloak, and, looking back, is gone— 
Like poor suburbans hurrying for a train, 

Longing to see the end, alas! in vain. 




































Slavonic Silhouettes 
BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Hugging toher breast a jug of vodka, her face to the pole, her feet to the Caucasus, 
thus sleeps and dreams on forever our Mother, Holy Russia! 


AGAIN in a land where God placed little has man achieved much. 
Illimitable, almost uninhabitable, larger than the disk of the full moon 
and well-nigh as vague, snow-choked, and sun-scorched, severed from 
Western Europe and sharing in neither Renaissance nor Reformation, ° 
Russia has nevertheless fostered a poetry unsurpassed for caressing 
flexibility, and founded a prose which ranks among the supreme 
triumphs of the century. A prey now to Byzantine priest, now to 
Tartar horseman or Teutonic idealogue, beset from without and 
crushed from within, the Russian singer or seer, poet or novelist, has 
yet attained tenderness and force, grace of thought and of form. 
Though climate, character, and circumstance have been in pitiless 
opposition, the Slav soul has soared from level steppe, from loathsome 
dungeon and sub-arctic snows, soared toward the infinite, bearing its 
cherished portion of beauty and mystery, and more, perhaps, than its 
just measure of sadness. es 

Occidental interest in Russian literature is confined to chance 
enthusiasms for certain writers; it is mainly accidental, Much is 
known of Russian authors, little about Russian letters. Germany, 
for reasons geographical, has always led in the appreciation of Rus- 
sian literature. Through Turgeneff’s long residence in Paris and 
his intimacy with Flaubert, de Goncourt, and Mérimée, France has 
remained well to the fore. Denmark .boasts Dr. Brandes, a scholar, 
and Spain Sefiora Emilia Pardo Bazan, a sympathetic person. The sad 
distinction of lagging farthest behind is divided between England and 
America. In fact it is only within the last few weeks that a compre- 
hensive survey of Russian literature has appeared in English guise. 
This work,* written in French by a Pole, and clandestinely translated . 
with scrupulous inaccuracy, has been received with a mixture of | 
ignorance, awe, and animus. It is brilliant, biassed, full of luminous 
exposition and ludicrous error. It is all that a history of literature 
should be and all that one should not be. Pace M. Waliszewski and 
his ‘‘ History of Russian Literature.”’ 

Though the Crescent still fluttered over the Volga and the Golden 
Hordes were not driven south and eastward until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Russia to-day offers Europe a conception of art which is being 
utilized with almost suspicious avidity. The compact majority still 
coquets with the Slavonic note, but sensitive spirits such as Bourget, 
Mirbeau, and Hauptmann are more in its debt than they would per- 
haps care to acknowledge. Russian influence is clearly the leavening 
factor in Continental letters. It has touched Ibsen in the north, and in 
the south has enslaved D’Annunzio, The Russian novel is the heroic | 


*“ A History of Russian Literature.” By K. Waliszewski, D. Appleton & Co, 
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literary phenomenon of modern times. During a few brief decades and 
without any definite prelude it won place above novels English and 
German, and abreast the best of Balzac, Flaubert, de Goncourt, and 
Zola. Indeed it shines superior to anything France has produced, 
being — with Turgeneff — nearer perfection in form, and, as a rule, 
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ALEXANDER SERGEIEVITCH PUSHKIN 
From a portrait by Tropinin 


broader and deeper in its humanity, more intimate and more sincere 
in its pity. Above all, the Russian novel is not an offshoot of cor- 
ruption and decomposition, but the expression of vigorous, organic 
idealism. 
Russian literature, as literature elsewhere during the present cen- 
tury, slips inevitably into the routine categories of romanticism and 
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realism, Pushkin and Lermontoff are the two poets who best personify 
the current Byronism of those early, florid decades. They have much 
in parallel; they both lived short, spectacular lives, and died vivid 
deaths, Their verses, though flecked with exoticisms, are deeply 
national. Alexander Sergeievitch Pushkin ranks as Russia’s foremost 
poet and among the great poets of all time. His ‘‘ Eugene Onegin ”’ 
is one of the enduring glories of Russian literature. His life, of 
which his poetry is but the reflex, was Don-Juanesque, a blaze of 
romance, pathos, and brutality—a splash of African blood on the 
snow-covered steppe. 

Close upon the tinsel and splendors of romanticism came the 
rational, realistic period of Russian letters. Its apostles-in-chief were 
four: Gogol, Turgeneff, Dostoyevsky, and Tolstoy. From the mantle 
of Nicholas Vassilievitch Gogol issued the modern novel, timidly at 
first, but later with sovereign certitude. Gogol was a typical Cossack 
of Little Russia, sprightly, imaginative, and enthusiastic. After some 
fumbling came ‘‘ Evenings at the Farm of Dikanka,’’ closely seconded 
by ‘‘ Mirgorod,’’ both full of the magic of moon-cast nights in the 
Ukraine, the ring of peasant laughter, the true touch of nature. It 
was realism as yet tentative, not triumphant. It was nature, but 
nature over-poetized. After harking back to romanticism in ‘* Taras 
Boulba,’’ and ushering in the modern drama with ‘‘ The Revizor,’’ 
this naif prodigy published his master-work, ‘‘ Dead Souls,’’ a novel 
which ranks beside ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ and ‘‘ Gil Blas,’’ and which ac- 
complished for Russian romanticism what Cervantes’s work had for 
chivalry and popery in Spain. After ‘‘ Dead Souls’’ there could be 
no turning back ; the way was clear. 

A timid man, short-legged and clumsy, Gogol had much the air of 
a provincial schoolmaster or a frightened fox. Pale-faced, with a huge 
flap of hair across the forehead, he was quiet, retiring, and, oddly, both 
satirist and religious fanatic. ‘‘ Dead Souls’’ he innocently called 
‘‘a poem.”’’ He died at three-and-forty, wasted by prayer and fasting 
and a propensity even more pathetic. He but dimly realized the great 
work which lay behind him; in a fit of melancholia he even burned 
portions of ‘‘ Dead Souls,’’ his true title to immortality. 

Realism, which with Gogol had been artless and instinctive, as- 
sumed, under Turgeneff’s touch, the proud expression of conscious, 
impeccable beauty. The novels and stories of Ivan Sergeievitch Tur- 
geneff émbody reality definite and acute, and ideality delicate, elusive, 
and yet persistent. Throughout ‘‘ Annals of a Sportsman,”’ ‘* Fathers 
and Sons,’’ and ‘‘ Virgin Soil,’’ and to a stil] greater degree in the 
shorter sketches, such as ‘‘ Living Relics,’’ is that same flawless balance 
between fact and concept. The most consummate master of prose 
Russia has ever produced, a pure Greek in the matter of form, Tur- 
geneff was, as well, a prophet, a publicist, though one gilded over with 
cosmopolitanism and cunning. ‘‘ Annals of a Sportsman’’ proved 
the death-blow of serfdom, and the later works were, with scant 
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exceptions, dedicated to problems of readjustment. Toward the close 
the note loses hope, and bitterness sets in. Both ‘‘ Smoke’’ and 
** Spring Floods ’’ show the old faith and candor shattered. Turgeneff 
was tall and full of dignity, with finely formed head, and searching 
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NICHOLAS VASSILIEVITCH GOGOL 
From an engraving by Matthees 


glance —a type which might have stepped from his own ‘“‘ Nest of 
Nobles.’’ He tried, just before the end, to combat newer, stronger 
forces, but the effort was a mere death-shudder; there was to be no 
epilogue, only suffering, oblivion. 

It is not as an artist nor a stylist, but as an evangelist, a friend of 


his ‘‘ Poor People,’’ that Feodor Michailovitch Dostoyevsky stands 
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Russia’s typical novelist. Born in a charity hospital at Moscow, his 
eyes opened upon scenes of misery and suffering. Through life he 
was fated to see and to know little else: to share the lot of drunkards, 
thieves, and murderers, to learn the true uses of bitterest adversity. 
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IVAN SERGEIEVITCH TURGENEFF 
rom a painting by Repin 


Yet pity, tenderness, and compassion were all that brutal circumstances 
or the starkest misery could wring from his agonized heart. With him 
love of humanity never soured into hatred for society. Years in Siberian 
prisons could not shake his faith in Russia, political, social, or spiritual. 
** Memoirs from the House of Death’’ and ‘‘ Crime and Punishment’’ 
are flooded with sympathy for the poor in spirit, for those blackened by 
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crime, or shattered by sorrow. Despite their prodigious analysis, their 
profound psychology, the novels of Dostoyevsky are indifferent works 
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FEODOR MICHAILOVITCH DOSTOYEVSKY 
From a photograph taken shortly before death 


of art. They are rich in pathology, but devoid of rhythm, harmony, or 
proportion. This Dostoyevsky realized, for of ‘‘ The Humiliated,’’ 
he wrote to his brother: ‘‘I know what I wished to produce, but a 
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rough, wild piece of work is all I have succeeded in turning out.’’ Yet 
through their terrible sincerity, their tense humanity, these Dantesque 
pages transcend mere esthetic considerations; they are the fulfilment, 
the embodiment of a spiritual message which is its own justification, 
which bears a beauty, a splendor above anything art can confer. If 
the ‘‘ Annals of a Sportsman ’’ hastened the overthrow of serfdom, 
** Memoirs from the House of Death’’ brought Siberian prison atroci- 
ties to a measurable end. They are both documents in the social and 
political salvation of Russia. 

Upon the face of Dostoyevsky were stamped inexpressible sadness, 
an infinitude of sorrow and suffering, pity, hallucination, and epilepsy. 
There is none among these fierce, ardent faces to compare with it; 
it was the mask of a lacerated soul. Pinched by poverty, hounded 
and imprisoned, he never knew a waft of peace or serenity, not 
even after fame and fortune came, for with them came increased 
physical anguish. But those last agonizing years brought their gleam 
of triumph; Dostoyevsky became the idol of Young Russia and of the 
*“‘ unfriended poor,’’ whose friend he had been throughout life. At 
the unveiling of Pushkin’s monument he was borne above the heads of 
the crowd; students fainted in ecstasy at the touch of his hand. Tur- 
geneff, the Olympic, the pet of Paris, was here in Moscow eclipsed by 
this Modern Messiah, who,—to follow M. de Vogué,—though broken 
by every misery and affliction, preached the gospel of hope, the creed 
of progress, taught his fellow creatures to confront with a touch more 
courage the doubtful doom of mankind. 

In many respects Leo Nicholaievitch Tolstoy* stands apart from his 
contemporaries. This huge, disjointed figure has long posed as the 
Redeemer of Russia, but as yet has failed to win place beside Turgeneff 
or Dostoyevsky. More fecund, possessing a richer endowment than 
either, he has to-day less to his credit, for this splendid birthright was 
early sold for a mess of religious mysticism. As a novelist he is mark- 
ing time; as a prophet he has in turn discredited and denounced each 
new revelation, each convulsion. He is the personification of sick 
conscience. Whatever he és is right: what he was the moment before 
is unutterably wrong. ‘‘ War and Peace,’’ though Homeric in scope, 
is vast and inchoate, a succession of minute scenes stippled on a canvas 
of enormous.dimensions. ‘‘ Anna Karenina,’’ over which is the scarlet 
trail of the Serpent, is closer in weave and more concentrated. ‘‘ Res- 
urrection,’’ so full of alluring beauty and amazing brutality, seems, in 
spots, the best Tolstoy has yet given forth. The genius of Tolstoy is 
descriptive, not constructive; he reflects with overmastering power and 
precision, he depicts with corrosive verity. His pages breathe the 
breath of life, take on the precise color and accident of reality, but 
the scheme lacks unity, coherence; the whole is never equal to the sum 
of its parts. The personal aspect of Count Tolstoy is a literary com- 
monplace; he is a Redeemer who shows no aversion for the camera or 


* See frontispiece 
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the staff correspondent. Much may be forgiven this ‘‘ great, mis- 
guided, and perhaps misjudged prophet,’’ but not one thing,— his 
having fallen asleep, in Turgeneff’s presence, over the manuscript of 
** Fathers and Sons.”’ 
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NICHOLAS ALEXEIEVITCH NEKRASSOFF 
From a drawing by Kromskoy 


Nicholas Alexeievitch Nekrassoff was poet turned political pam- 
phleteer and social preacher. In lines which ring with simple, homely 
power he painted in verse much the same picture his colleagues did in 
prose. Nekrassoff called himself ‘‘ the fellow-friend of the wretched 
poor, born to strife, suffering, and toil,’’ and such he was, though he 
afterwards became dubiously rich. He was not above, but of the 
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people, this poet of serfdom, and of wide-eyed Ivan, the newly-freed 
serf, this caustic champion of the down-trodden. The son of a petty 
officer, he was sent to the Cadet School at St. Petersburg, but, veering 
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toward the University and literature, he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and had the inevitable struggle against poverty, a struggie 
which left him for life broken and embittered. It is hard to parallel 
for sturdy pathos and dignity Nekrassoff’s ‘‘ Home from Work "’; nor 
is there in any language a better allegory of winter than ‘‘ Red-Nosed 
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Frost.’’ As a poet he knew his limitations, and as a man made capital 
of his shortcomings. Indignation, he proudly owns, was the main- 
spring of his inspiration, and he often parades his ‘‘ old heart broken 
down with hate.’’ ‘‘I have M 


no memory,”’ he says, ‘‘ of any 
smiling and caressing Muse 
who sang sweet songs beside 
my pillow. . . . I owed 
my early inspiration to the 
Muse of sobs, of mourning, 
and of pain—the Muse of the 
starving and the beggar! ”’ 

Even Russia cannot dupli- 
cate the short, tense career of 
Simon Iakovlevitch Nadsohn— 
a career which was hardly more 
than a sob. Success unprece- 
dented attended the publica- 
‘tion of his poems; spent heart- 
cries they were, which wrung 
the public heart. He had the 
face of a thorn-pricked Christ; 
he died at four-and-twenty, 
adding a deeper, more poign- 
ant tinge to the tragedy of 
Russian letters. With Nadsohn 
may be bracketed Garchine, Permission of B. Kecidmana 

: SIMON IAKOVLEVITCH NADSOHN 
a frenzied soul, whose work Pros his lest photograph 
bears marks of genius plus the 
stamp of sheer insanity. An ‘‘ Essay on Death’’ and ‘‘ The Red 
Flower’’ are among the prodigies of the language. His end was 
not the lingering decay of Nadsohn, but a shriek, a death-leap headlong 
down the stairway. 

However faithful a cicerone M. Waliszewski may sometimes prove, 
it is impossible to second the sweep of his statements regarding what 
he terms the present collapse of Russian letters. While it is true that 
no sublime figures feed the imagination, there are to-day vital and 
original writers, men who continue the tradition of Gogol, Turgeneff, 
and Dostoyevsky, and who even push farther afield. The favorite 
with Young Russia—and a man whom M. Waliszewski utterly ignores 
—is Maxime Gorky, ex-baker’s apprentice and tramp, who in his 
wanderings over the face of Russia has seen and has remembered, 
The myestyanin is his hero, the itinerant shoemaker or tinsmith, the 
bosiaky or barefooted. Gorky’s pages are full of bitter protest and 
passionate lyricism. ‘‘ Thomas Gordeyev’’ is his best novel, though 
the ‘‘ Sketches and Tales ’’ do not fall far behind. Ten years hence 
those cleansed of Tolstoyism and Christian Anarchy may find an hour 
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for ‘* Thomas Gordeyev,’’ or for Gorky’s dosiaky, who are as masterful 
in their way as Rembrandt's beggars or Raffaelli’s ra¢¢és. Nicholas Nich- 
olaievitch Zlatowratsky, an older and better-known man than Gorky, 
is also omitted from M. Waliszewski’s pages. His pictures of the 
small farmer, the trader, or soldier are true and appealing, but Zlatow- 
ratsky, though a realist, is a qualified one; he tells the truth, but places 
it in a false light. Minsky, whose overwhelming tragedy ‘‘ Alma”’ 
has just disconcerted M. Michailovsky and many radicals, is another 
strong factor M. Waliszewski neglects. In a ‘‘ History of Russian 
Literature ’’ it is unaccountable that the best work of the current 
decade should be cold-shouldered, especially by an author who 
plumes himself on his modernity. 

The specific triumph of the Russian novel lies in the fact that it 
intensifies the correspondence between literature and life. It is the 
flat refutation of art for art’s sake, and has, in its highest form, always 
been both a work of art and a social document. Elsewhere the novel 
has never attained like significance, though ‘‘ Germinal ’’ and ‘‘ L’ As- 
sommoir’’ are the best hazards in this direction. Russian realism 
is, however, essentially idealistic; it is not a bald apotheosis of brutality 
or animalism, but typifies a fusion of esthetic beauty and moral force. 
The exact reproduction of fact is here illumined by aspiration, trans- 
figured by love and by pity. The ‘‘ Annals of a Sportsman ’”’ and 
‘* Memoirs from the House of Death ’”’ are fiction to the Occidental; to 
the Russian they are gospel. Turgeneff and Dostoyevsky were not 
alone writers, but martyrs, who in the cause of Holy Russia faced 
imprisonment and exile. A cell was always awaiting Bielinsky; any 
moment an officer might have touched him on the shoulder. Op- 
pression and censorship bred demigods, not dilettanti; great heroic 
figures who wrote with their heart’s blood, who wrote always—in the 
service of the Soul. 
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BY J. RANKEN TOWSE 


Tue dramatic season in New York, which is to include the end of 
one century and the beginning of another, opened with an uncommon 
variety of entertainment of which the average quality was distinctly 
higher than that to which the autumnal playgoer has been accustomed 
in recent years. Especially gratifying to all those who have the best 
interests of the stage at heart was the successful revival of two Shake- 
spearian plays, which proved that the legitimate drama is not entirely 
beyond the capacity of our modern actors, and that there is now; as 
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there always has been, in spite of all managerial croakings to the 
contrary, a large public demand for it, if decently and intelligently 
presented. 


Goat die ces Grrr antere 
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MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD AS “HENRY V” 
The favorable reception accorded to the Hamlet of Mr. E. H. Sothern 
' was particularly significant. There can be no reasonable doubt that it 
was due in large measure to the abiding popularity of the play itself, It 
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is no disparagement of his highly meritorious performance to point out 
that it fell a long way short of the high standard established here by 
Edwin Booth, and still fresh in the memories of all but the very 
youngest. That it was graceful, thoughtful, sympathetic, and duly 
mindful of tradition while preserving a certain independence, may be 
granted very readily. It revealed, moreover, occasional flashes of 
dramatic power, as, for instance, in the ‘‘ Oh, what a rogue ”’ speech, 
and at the end of the play scene, but it never really rose to tragic 
heights,—was in fact rather melodramatic than tragic, and deficient 
in eloquence and intellectual suggestion. More than once, as in the 
scenes with the Ghost and the interview with Ophelia, it substituted 
mere vociferation for emotion. It failed to make the famous solilo- 
quies impressive, but, on the other hand, it was often admirable in 
comedy passages, as in the talk with the players, in the verbal encoun- 
ters with Rosencrantz and Guildernstern, and in the conversation with 
the grave-digger. But these excellences, positive and welcome as they 
were, can scarcely account for all the public eagerness to witness the 
play, even when reinforced by the attractions of a series of striking 
and beautiful stage pictures. The assistance rendered him by the 
supporting cast was not considerable. Miss Harned’s Ophelia was 
pretty, of course, and often delicately wrought, but too modern in 
manner, and too artful. It exercised no spell and moved no tear. 
The King and Queen were but feeble puppets, and of the minor char- 
acters none shone except the Polonius of Mr. Varrey, whose delivery 
of the text was delightfully natural and luminous. Nevertheless the 
representation, as a whole, thanks to careful rehearsal and good stage 
management, was not unworthy, even considered solely upon its act- 
ing merits, and more than justified the praiseworthy ambition which 
prompted Mr. Sothern to undertake it. May he persevere and prosper! 

The revival of ‘‘ Henry V.’’ by Mr. Richard Mansfield was a less 
doubtful enterprise. He is an actor with a large following, and the 
announcement of his appearance in a new Shakespearian character, 
with the promise of a superb spectacle as an additional attraction, was 
certain to draw the crowd. The success of the representation was 
never in doubt, and was due almost as much to the general work of 
the company as to the uncommon beauty of the scenery. To say that 
Mr. Mansfield is an ideal Henry, at all events from the theatrical 
point of view, would be flattery. His rigid, inelastic, plodding style, 
his stiff and heavy gesture, his calculated poses, and his monotonous 
delivery disqualify him for a part so impetuous, gallant, frank, 
debonair, and chivalric. His impersonation denoted courage, patriot- 
ism, martial ardor, and abundant self-reliance, and was brave in ex- 
ternal show, but had little of the animation or sparkling daredeviltry 
that characterized that fascinating scapegrace, Prince Hal. The latter 
has suffered transformation as well as reformation. 

Although Mr. Mansfield has a magnificent voice, and used it 
lavishly, his delivery of such stirring speeches as ‘‘ Once more unto 
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the breach,’’ and ‘‘ Who’s he that wishes so,’’ had in it more of power 
than of fire. It was in some of the quieter passages, as in the night 
scene in the camp and in the wooing of Catherine that he was most 
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MISS CONQUEST AND MR. DREW IN “RICHARD CARVEL” 


satisfactory. But his acting was marked, as it always is, by purpose 
and intelligence and was at times very effective. To insist upon its 
defects would be ungracious in the face of his latest and greatest 
achievement as a manager. Space will not permit detailed description 
of the many splendid pictures which he provided, such as the throne 
room in Westminster, the view at Southampton, the walls of Harfleur, 
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a night scene near Agincourt, and the interior of Troyes Cathedral. 
It must suffice to say that in solidity, drawing, and artistic richness of 
color they were worthy of Sir Henry Irving himself. Equally notable 
was the admirable drilling of the actors in the huge cast — which re- 
sulted in a rarely smooth, well-balanced, and intelligent performance 
—and of the vast army of supernumeraries. More striking tableaux 
than those of the battle of Agincourt, of the entry into London, and 
the royal betrothal have not been seen in recent times. Taking it for 
all in all, the revival, in genuine artistic quality, was far superior to 
that in which George Rignold was the principal figure in Booth’s 
Theatre twenty-five years ago. 

A feature of the present season is the number of plays founded 
upon popular novels. Such adaptations now seem to furnish the prin- 
cipal occupation of the playwrights. Half a dozen or more of them 
were produced one after the other in September, and several of them are 
likely to enjoy prolonged vitality. Among these is Mr. E. Rose’s ver- 
sion of ‘* Richard Carvel,’’ in which Mr. John Drew has won a per- 
sonal success of a very decided kind. As a dramatization it is not 
particularly ingenious. The first act is chaotic, being encumbered 
by a host of irrelevant personages, who have no visible connection with 
the later action. The second and third are fairly effective melodrama 
—at all events the stage is kept alive,— but the arrangement and loca- 
tion of the incidents are barely plausible, while the fourth act is mainly 
devoted to a long and attenuated love scene, which would not amount 
to much in the hands of a less adroit player than Mr. Drew. Asa 
whole the piece is scarcely worthy of his ability, nor is he in all re- 
spects well suited in the principal character, but his handling of it 
proves that he is still in process of artistic development and that he is 
capable of much more vigorous dramatic work than is to be found in 
the drawing-room comedy in which he has established his repute. His 
Richard lacks, or did lack, the charm of romantic ardor and pictur- 
esqueness, but leaves nothing to be desired in the way of earnestness, 
virility, liveliness of action, or general boldness of treatment. His 
technical execution, of course, is as neat as ever, and there is no ap- 
parent reason why, with additional practice, he should not find profit 
and distinction in this new field. 

Mr. Otis Skinner has been recognized for some time as an actor 
better qualified for romantic characters, by his training and experience, 
than most of his contemporaries, and he justified this opinion by his 
spirited and interesting performance of Prince Otto, in the play which 
he made for himself out of selected episodes in Stevenson’s well known 
story. Although rather crudely constructed, the piece is effective the- 
atrically and affords him ample opportunities for the display of his 
varied abilities as the reckless, jovial hunter, the resolute prince rudely 
awakened to a sense of his responsibilities, and the ardent lover. His 
impersonation fell a little short of the romantic ideal in the attribute 
of personal distinction, but was versatile in manner, boldly picturesque 
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in action, and ardent and tender in the love passages. In the strong 
situation of the third act, where the prince denounces the traitors and 
takes the reins of power into his own hands, he exhibited fine dignity 
and honest passion. More than once he aroused a genuine enthusiasm 
in his audience. Altogether his double achievement as author and 
actor was highly creditable, and it is pleasant to know that he is to re- 
turn soon to the local stage. It would be interesting to see him in the 
legitimate drama, in such a part, for instance, as Henry V. 





MRS. LE MOYNE AND MR. EDESON IN “THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD” 


Of the stage version of ‘‘ David Harum,”’ there is very little to 
be said. Fortunately the character of Harum himself has been 
treated with circumspection, and as he dominates every scene and 
talks for the most part in the language of Mr. Westcott, much of 
the essence of his humor is preserved. Mr. Crane identifies himself 
pretty closely with the shrewd old horse-trader and financier, bringing 
out the comical side of him skilfully enough, if he rather overlooks his 
higher characteristics. He is exceedingly happy in his recital of the 
Christmas story of Billy P. and the circus, blending humor and pathos 
very deftly. There is no apathy while he occupies the stage, and his 
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Dave is likely to rank among his most popular assumptions. Another 
book-play,—‘‘ Caleb West,’’— founded upon Hopkinson Smith’s tale, 
reproduced the flavor of the original story in places only and was 
handicapped by frequent periods of feebleness and triviality. It had, 
however, one powerful and moving scene, the restoration of the erring 
young wife to her home, and in this Mr. George Fawcett created a 
marked effect by a very genuine outburst of honest passion. 

Only brief mention can ‘now be made of the charming fanciful 
comedy, ‘‘ A Royal Family,’’ in which Captain Marshall, who is rapidly 
coming to the front among modern dramatists, tells a pretty and ro- 
mantic love story in delicate and witty fashion and makes much fun at 
the expense of the fictitious divinity with which kings are supposed to 
be hedged about. The literary quality of this delightful little piece is 
admirable, and the treatment of. old themes fresh and clever. More- 
over the part of the heroine is very nicely suited to the gentle, dainty, 
sympathetic style of Miss Annie Russell, who has made a great hit in it. 

The ‘‘ Sag Harbor ’’ of Mr. James A. Herne is a realistic and able 
study of life and character in the old Long Island village of that name, 
and deals with the love of two brothers for the same woman, and the 
mistake of the woman in marrying the elder from a sense of gratitude, 
while loving the other. The individual characters are drawn with a 
sure and vital touch, and it is this fact that gives the piece its value. 
In the management of the story there is less plausibility, the situations 
being strained almost to the breaking point. The author, in striving 
to emphasize the magnanimity of his hero, puts the wife and the lover 
in a hopelessly false position. Nevertheless the play is an able bit of 
work in its veracious representation of local types, and is both humor- 
ous and pathetic. It is entitled to a prominent place in the list of 
genuine American plays. Mr. Herne himself plays the central char- 
acter, a benevolent old mariner, who creates and allays all the trouble, 
with wonderful verity. 

The play which Miss Ford and Mrs. De Mille have written 
for Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the 
World,’’ is an uneven and in places crude bit of dramatic composition, 
but affords some fine opportunities to the actress. The theme, the 
transforming and elevating power of love, is a good one. Mrs. Le 
Moyne plays the part of a mother who offers her hand to an unfavored 
suitor, thereby sacrificing her every hope of happiness, as the price of 
his silence with regard to a crime committed by her son, whom she 
had regarded hitherto as the soul of honor. This situation, taken by 
itself, is strong and moving, and Mrs. Le Moyne creates a notable 
effect in it, especially in her interpretation of a hidden anguish assert- 
ing itself through every effort of personal pride to conceal it. In the 
later outburst-of passionate reproach with which she overwhelms the 
guilty youth, the deepest and truest note of emotion was not surely 
sounded on the first night here, but the actress stirred the audience 
with the volume and emphasis of her declamation, and saved the wan- 
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ing future of the piece. She played the lighter scenes with admirable 
skill; brightly, naturally, gracefully, or tenderly, as occasion required, 
pleasing the eye with her refined and graceful carriage and action, and 
the ear with her polished diction. Such success as the play may win 
in this city, or elsewhere, must be attributed mainly to her personal 
achievement. 





The Dictionary of National Biography 
; BY HAVELOCK ELLIS 


THE issue of the sixty-third and concluding volume of the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ’’ brings to an end a literary task of im- 
posing magnitude. The extent of the work may be estimated from 
the fact that two supplementary volumes have been necessary in order 
to gather in those great Englishmen who have had time to die in 
the long interval which has elapsed in the progress from Ato Z. With 
these additional volumes the Dictionary will be brought down to the 
close of the nineteenth  cntury and will cover altogether about fifteen 
hundred years. It may be indeed that there is a tendency to over- 
estimate the magnitude of this great work, — so happily begun under 
the inspiration of Mr. Leslie Stephen and now so happily completed 
under the direction of Mr. Sidney Lee,—and to regard it as a unique 
literary achievement. ‘This it can scarcely claim to be. Not to refer 
to the endless task, perhaps too often mentioned, as a supreme monu- 
ment of erudition—the Bollandists’ Acta Sanctorum—one may remark 
that the ‘‘ Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Sciences Médicales”’ is a 
vaster and more wide-ranging work; while, confining ourselves to our 


own country, the series: of translations of religious texts edited by Pro- - 


fessor Max Miiller, though somewhat smaller in extent, is of more 
original conception and epoch-making importance, and the English 
Dictionary now being edited by Professor Murray represents a greater 
amount of labor and minute erudition. At the same time the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ is a sufficiently great literary monu- 
ment to be able to dispense with extravagant laudation; a very 
necessary and laborious piece of work has here been accomplished, and 
we now possess an adequate and interesting summary of the achieve- 
ments, in every field, of the sons and daughters of Great Britain. 

This Dictionary, indeed, for the, first time enables us to form any 
reliable estimate of the special qualities of the English genius, and the 
precise contribution which the men and women of Great Britain have 
made to civilization. Its worth can only be realized by one who has 
investigated it from this point of view. As I have selected the Dic- 
tionary as a convenient basis for a psychological study of the greatest 
English men and women, and with this object have read most of the 
longer articles with careful scrutiny, I am probably in a better position 
than most to appreciate the strong points and the weak points of this 
great undertaking. 
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I do not purpose to summarize here the results of this study of the 
genius of Great Britain. I estimate the number of really eminent per- 
sons included in the Dictionary — eminent that is by virtue of a high 
degree of inborn ability and not through the accident of birth—as about 
eight hundred. Very few of these are women; to every hundred emi- 
nent men there are only about four eminent women. As regards dis- 
tribution throughout the United Kingdom (eliminating individuals of 
mixed ancestry) it is found that 74 per cent. are English, nearly 16 per 
cent. Scotch, 5 per cent. Irish, over 3 per cent. Welsh, and 2 per cent. 
Cornish. As regards the social class from which they spring (so far as 
the evidence allows us to determine this) we find that even when we 
leave out of account the large number who are sons of peers, no fewer 
than 21 per cent. still clearly belong to the small number of people who 
can be said to be of ‘‘ good family,’’ and in reality the proportion is 
still larger. The professional classes (often merging into the previous 
higher social class) claim over 41 per’ cent., a very large proportion, 
but here we are able to determine its full strength; a very extraordinary 
fact about the contribution of the professional classes is that, although 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, military and naval officers, etc., are in- 
cluded under this head, no fewer than half of the eminent persons fur- 
nished by these classes are the children of clergymen and ministers, 
who have thus exerted with marvellous effect the privilege, accorded 
to them at the Reformation, of adding to the genius of the country. 
Only 15 per cent. belong to the trading or commercial classes, though 
these range from bankers and manufacturers to publicans, and 6 per 
cent. to the farmer and yeoman class. The craftsman and artisan 
classes (closely allied to the trading class, but involving a real manual 
training, and including weavers, smiths, millers, saddlers, etc.) are, 
however, responsible for 15 per cent. The unskilled workers— the 
great mass of the population — have furnished scarcely 2 per cent. of 
our eminent and ruling men. Nothing could show more clearly than 
these figures the peculiarly oligarchic basis on which English civiliza- 
tion has been built up. It may be of interest to present these rough 
figures; to analyze adequately all the results which emerge from a study 
of the Dictionary would require. far more space than I can here dispose 
of. I merely refer to them here to show how valuable and instructive 
this great work becomes when intelligently used. 

At the same time the value and charm of these volumes for most 
readers lie on the surface; we have here a series of often fascinatingly 
interesting narratives, sometimes embodying new research, and usually 
accompanied by an estimate of the subject’s special achievement, on 
the whole written by men who are admirably competent to form a sane 
judgment of their subjects. The first editor of the Dictionary, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, himself possesses a special aptitude for such narratives, 
—unbiassed, shrewd yet sympathetic, intent on placing a man in true re- 
lation to his times and to the history of ideas. It is true that these special 

qualities, clearly dominating the early volumes, were accompanied 
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by their defects. I do not propose to discuss the minor defects of 
the Dictionary; there are many minute errors and discrepancies 
which, it is easy to say, could have been avoided by more careful edit- 
ing, but it must be admitted—even by a writer who is himself an editor 
—that even an editor is human, and that it is human to err. I refer 
to a certain general indifference to accurately precise biographical de- 
tail, a tendency to slur over definite yet often very significant facts be- 
cause they have no obvious bearing on the more abstract interest of the 
subject. In a great many cases it is thus difficult to disentangle the 
family history, even when the facts are really known; too often the anti- 
quated custom is perpetuated of ignoring the female element in a family. 
Again, we are often not told whether a man ever had children or even 
whether he was married. We have a right to expect the statement of 
so interesting and significant a fact; yet in not less than ro per cent. 
of the long biographies (¢. ¢., those extending over three pages) the 
point is not so much as mentioned, and we are left in the dark as to 
whether the writer was himself ignorant, whether he knew the facts so 
well that he forgot to mention them, or whether he thought them too 
trivial to mention at all. We are thus driven back for information on 
so important a point to more original sources of information. 

There is another general charge to be brought against the national 
biographers. They have frequently failed to realize where biography 
ends and history begins. Even if no names were appended to the 
articles we should know that, in many cases, the writers were historians 
masquerading in the disguise of biographers, and not always disposed 
to take their parts very seriously. Over and over again we are compelled 
to trudge through the same round of historical events until we are in- 
clined to think that the work should really be called the Dictionary of 
National History. Yet history and biography are two quite different 
processes and demand quite different methods. Properly considered, 
great personalities constitute only one of the elements in the complex 
web which it is the historian’s task to disentangle. It may be his busi- 
_ hess to find such personalities, but, when found, their further study 
belongs to the biographer, who is not concerned with the general course 
of history. Certainly it is an advantage for the historian to possess 
some skill and insight as regards the personal factors in history, just as 
it is an advantage for a physiologist to be acquainted with physics. 
But the tasks of historian and biographer remain different and involve 
different methods. In the history of the seventeenth century, for in- 
stance, the historian comes upon Cromwell, and he has learnt to recog- 
nize the exact weight of this personal factor in seventeenth-century 
affairs. But it is not his business to ascertain why it was Cromwell, 
and no other, who played this special part in those affairs; he is not 
called upon to investigate the intimate facts which made Cromwell 
what he was, the special qualities of his Welsh and English ancestry, 
or the precise influence on his character of the morbid mental affection 
from which he suffered in early life. These intimate and private facts 
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the historian must largely take for granted, just as the biographer must 
take for granted the general course of public affairs on which these 
facts had so important a bearing. Such distinctions are fairly ele- 
mentary, but one may well doubt whether our national biographers 
have always realized them; otherwise they would not so often have 
deluged us with the same stream of history, to the neglect of their own 
business, nor devoted so disproportionate a space to insignificant per- 
sons around whom some eddy of history has chanced to whirl. 

So far I have spoken of the Dictionary largely as it began and de- 
veloped under the influence of Mr. Leslie Stephen. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that about half of the work has been carried out 
under the editorial influence of Mr. Sidney Lee. It is evident that 
Mr. Lee is an editor whose mental qualities are very unlike those of 
Mr. Stephen. He is not a philosophic thinker; he is clearly not 
mainly preoccupied with ideas and their currents, nor much concerned 
to sum up a personality in a happy formula. But, on the other hand, 
he possesses certain qualities which Mr. Stephen has never been able 
to acquire. His precision of statement is admirable (though I cannot 
add that the latter part of the Dictionary is peculiarly free from errors 
and misprints), and he has a laudable passion for facts; both these 
qualities are of the first importance in a dictionary, where one may or 
may not desire to find views and opinions, but certainly desires to find 
the greatest amount of reliable and significant facts in the smallest 
amount of space. I would point to Mr. Lee’s article on Sterne as a 
masterpiece in these respects; every essential fact is concisely stated, 
there is nothing superfluous, with the result that in those few pages we 
have a more vivid picture, and even a larger amount of biographical 
material, than may be found in lives. of Sterne occupying several 
volumes. ‘There are even indications that Mr. Lee would gladly have 
introduced greater method into the Dictionary; his article on Shake- 
speare is unique in the work by the adoption of marginal titles for each 
paragraph. Any uniformity of method and order in the contents of the 
articles it was, however, clearly impracticable to adopt at so late a 
stage. 

Yet this question of method is fundamental, and a lack of method 
is the most serious charge which a student of biography can bring 
against this Dictionary. ‘The method, so far as it has any, is essen- 
tially antiquated; the scientific modes of thought developed during a 
century have been ignored; and the founders of the Dictionary, for 
all that their methods show to the contrary, might have been the con- 
temporaries of Johnson. 

Why drag in, it may be asked, any question of ‘‘scientific methods ’’? 
What has science to do with biography ? The answer must be that it 
has everything to do with it. The very word ‘‘ biography ”’ itself in- 
dicates that we have left the vague and romantic regions of history to 
enter the circle of the biological sciences. Biography is, or should be, 
at least as much of a science as ethnography; it is a description of the 
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life of an individual just as ethnography is the description of the life 
of the race. It is a science in which, when we approach it seriously 
both anthropology and psychology are found to have their concern; 
and though the data with which the national biographers had usually 
to be content could not satisfy a scientific mind, the recognition of 
scientific methods would greatly have aided their work. 

It may be said, and with truth, that when the Dictionary was 
planned, such methods, as applied in these fields, were less developed 
and less widely known than they are now beginning to be, and that the 
tendency to greater precision in the later volumes represents the only 
attempt that remained possible to gain recognition for scientific methods. 
It may well be; yet one may point out that every serious student would 
have been immensely aided in using this Dictionary if, at the outset, 
it had been planned with some regard to its unquestionable relationship 
to the human biological sciences. 

It can only rarely happen that the student who consults an article 
in a biographical dictionary desires an undigested mass of confused 
facts, through which he must painfully work his way in order to find 
the one definite fact he needs. There are a very large number of per- 
sonal facts he may desire to see stated on the best available authority, 
and the ideal dictionary of biography —in so far as it deals with per- 
sons of undoubted genius or talent — would present all such primary 
personal facts in so clear and methodical a manner and in so invariable 
an order, that they could be discovered at a glance. When the writer 
of a biographical article is allowed to stir up all his facts into a stodgy 
mass, it is difficult, even for himself, to discover what he has put in 
and what he has left out, and this lack of method is an inevitable source 
of perplexity and inconvenience to the readers who consult his work. 
Let us take, for instance, the personal appearance of a great man. It 
is of considerable significance, from various points of view, to know 
the exact manner of man that an eminent personage appeared in the 
flesh to his contemporaries; few things, indeed, are more interesting 
to know. It is never, however, quite easy to find any personal de- 
scription in these articles, and when found it is usually excessively 
brief; in 50 per cent. cases, as regards the most eminent persons, it 
is not found at all. It may be said that in many cases nothing is 
known of a great man’s personal appearance. But a remarkable point 
about the national biographers is that the less is known the more care- 
fully they often record it, and that when much is known they often 
record nothing. In a considerable proportion of the articles written 
by intimate personal friends there is not a single word to indicate that 
the writer had ever seen his subject in the flesh, or had any conception 
as to what he was like. So extraordinary a failure would have been 
rendered impossible even by the simplest attention to method. 

Moreover, it is not only important to know, definitely and reliably, 
the available personal facts; but to know also, with equal definiteness, 
what facts are not available. The untrained literary man cannot do 
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this without a pang; it is never pleasant to state mere bald negative 
facts. It is evident, however, as one realizes after spending much 
time over this Dictionary, that in order to attain the highest possible 
degree of serviceableness, the articles, so far at least as all persons of 
eminent genius are concerned, should be largely made up of sections 
and paragraphs, each with its definite heading, the order in which these 
follow being invariable, decided by the editors at the outset after the 
most careful consideration. Doubtless an omnivorous schoolgirl, for 
whom all facts are new and equally important, may prefer this Dic- 
tionary as it is; but for more serious students so unmethodical a 
method leads, and must lead, to much weariness and labor. Excellent 
as the articles generally are in their antiquated and purely literary way, 
they do not enable the reader to put his finger, at a glance, on the fact 
he is searching for, and —still more unfortunately — when the fact is 
absent they do not enable him to decide whether it is unknown or 
whether the biographer has simply overlooked it. The dates of birth 
and death are always treated in this Dictionary with methodical and 
scrupulous care; when we have a work which shall treat in order with 
the like scrupulous method every essential fact in an eminent life we 
shall possess an ideal dictionary of national biography. 

It may seem both a thankless and an unthankful task to criticise 
the methods of a series of volumes so fascinating in their interest, a 
work on which so much skill and research have been expended, the 
only work of the kind which most of us can ever hope to see. In its 
admirable achievement, however, the Dictionary reveals the possibility 
of still higher achievement, and itself helps to inspire the ideal which 
will mould the work of its successors in a future generation. In the 
meantime we shall certainly return again and again to a work which is 
not only one of the noblest monuments of English literary activity in 
the nineteenth century but an unfailing source of instruction and 
delight. 





Casual Observations of Mr. Dooley* 

To most people a savage nation is wan that does n’t wear oncom- 
f’rtable clothes. 

Manny people ’d rather be kilt at Newport thin at Bunker Hill. 

If ye live enough befure thirty ye won’t care to live at all afther 
fifty. 

As Shakespeare says, be thrue to ye’ersilf an’ ye will not thin be 
false to ivry man. 

Play actors, orators, an’ women ar-re a class be thimsilves. 

Among men, Hinnissy, wet eye manes dhry heart. 

Th’ nearest anny man comes to a con-ciption iv his own death is 
lyin’ back in a comfortable coffin with his ears cocked f’r th’ flatthrin’ 
remarks iv th’ mourners. 

* Copyright, 1900, by R, H. Russell. 
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A fanatic is a man that does what he thinks th’ Lord wud do if He 
knew th’ facts iv th’ case. 


A millionyaire— or man out iv debt —wanst tol’ me his dhreams 
always took place in th’ farmhouse where he was bor-rn. He said 
th’ dhreamin’ part iv his life was th’ on’y part-+that seemed real. 


’T is no job to find out who wrote an anonymous letter. Jus’ look 
out iv th’ window whin ye get it’ ’T is harder to do evil thin good be 
stealth, 


A German’s idee iv Hivin is painted blue an’ has cast-iron dogs on 
th’ lawn. 


No man was iver so low as to have rayspict f'r his brother-in-law. 


Th’ modhren idee iv governmint is ‘‘ Snub th’ people, buy th’ 
people, jaw th’ people.’’ 


I wisht I was a German an’ believed in machinery. 
A vote on th’ tallysheet is worth two in the box. 


I care not who makes th’ laws iv a nation if I can get out an in- 
junction, 


An Englishman appears resarved because he can’t talk. 
What China needs is a Chinese exclusion act. 


All th’ wurruld loves a lover — excipt sometimes th’ wan that ’s all 
th’ wurruld to him, 


A nation with colonies -is kept busy. Look at England! She’s 
like wan iv th’ Swiss bell-ringers. 


Th’ paramount issue f’r our side is th’ wan th’ other side does n’t 
like to have mintioned. 


If ye put a beggar on horseback ye ’ll walk ye’ersilf. 


Ap autocrat ’s a ruler that does what th’ people wants an’ takes th’ 
blame f'rit. A constitootional ixicutive, Hinnissy, is a ruler that does 
as he dam pleases an’ blames th’ people. 


’T is as hard f’r a rich man to enther th’ kingdom iv Hiven as it is 
f’r a poor man to get out iv Purgatory. 


Evil communications corrupt good Ph’lippeens. 


Ivry man has his superstitions. If I look at a new moon over me 
shoulder I get a crick in me neck. 


Thrust ivrybody—but cut th’ ca-ards. 


If Rooshia wud shave we ’d not be afraid iv her. 


Some day th’ Ph’lippeens "ll be known as th’ Standard Isles iv th’ 
Passyfic. 


A woman’s sinse iv humor is in her husband’s name, 
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Most women ought niver to look back if they want a following. 
If ye dhrink befure siven ye ’Il cry befure iliven. 


A man that ’d expict to thrain lobsters to fly in a year is called a 
loonytic; but a man that thinks men can be tur-rned into angels be an 
iliction is called a rayformer an’ remain at large. 


Th’ throuble with most iv us, Hinnissy, is we swallow pollytical 
idees befure they 're ripe an’ they don’t agree with us. 


Dhressmakers’ bills sinds women into lithrachoor an’ men into an 
early decline. 


A bur-rd undher a bonnet is worth two on th’ crown. 


People tell me to be frank but how can I be whin I don’t dare to 
know mesilf ? 


People that talk loud an’ offind ye with their insolence are usu’lly 


shy men thryin’ to get over their shyness. ’T is th’ quiet, resarved, 
ca’m spoken man that ’s mashed on himsilf. 


If men cud on’y enjye th’ wealth an’ position th’ newspapers give 
thim whin they ’re undher arrest! Don’t anny but prominent clubmen 
iver elope or embezzle ? 

Miditation is a gift con-fined to unknown philosophers an’ cows. 
Others don’t begin to think till they begin to talk or write. 


A good manny people r-read th’ ol’ sayin’ ‘‘ Larceny is th’ sincerest 
form iv flatthry.’’ 


’T is a good thing th’ fun’ral sermons ar-re not composed in th’ 
confissional. 


Most vigitaryans I iver see looked enough like their food to be 
classed as cannybals. 


I don’t see why anny man who believes in medicine wud shy at th’ 
faith cure. 


Miracles are laughed at be a nation that r-reads thirty millyon 
newspapers a day an’ supports Wall sthreet. 


All men are br-rave in compn’y an’ cow’rds alone, but some shows 
it clearer thin others. 

I ’d like to tell me frind Tiddy that they ’se a strenuse life an’ a 
sthrenuseless life. 

I ’d like to ’ve been ar-round in th’ times th’ historical novelists 
writes about—but I wudden’t like to be in th’ life insurance business. 

I wondher why porthrait painters look down on phrenologists. 

Di-plomacy is a continyual game iv duck on th’ rock—with France 
th’ duck. 


Whin we think we ’re makin’ a gr-reat hit with th’ wurruld we 
don’t know what our own wives thinks iv us, 








More Unscientific Scientists 


Amonc the innovations of the waning century which have not found 
a place in the ample lists of deeds done in its time, is that curious 
variety of our species characterized by an insatiate desire to move 
directly up and as directly down mountain steeps. For ages other 
forms have been well known: the aquatic, that delight in far seas; 
the terrestrial, that lead caravans to lands’ ends; but these nomads of 
the peaks who have come in our time are, edaa. in this last decade 
of the hundred years, in admirable process of evolution. As yet the 
kind is not properly established, but it is near ehough so to display 
its habits. Most notable of these is a keen sense of where in the wide 
world there may be bits of high ground untrodden by men, and a wild 
desire to tread upon them at any cost of time, danger, or money. This 
point gained, and evidence of the fact left in the shape of a visiting- 
card in a beer bottle to convince the next comer of his misfortune, 
the explorer hies away for new heights. Now and then some of the 
least advanced of these nomads of the peaks show in an aborted 
state the remnants of the inquiring motives of the old explorers, such as 
Humboldt, De Saussure, and Tyndall; but the up-and-down humor is 
evidently to possess them altogether. 

The scene of Fitz Gerald’s exploits and those he commanded (for, 
like many a good general, he did not win quite so far as his men) is in 
that part of Argentina which lies near the Cumbre Pass over the Andes. 
In this field lie Aconcagua, Tupungato, and a host of other great 
peaks of the Cordilleras visible from the oldest and most trodden way 
across South America. Many observant travellers have followed this 
road; but concerning the structure and geological history of the 
country on either side, or even its topographic form, we as yet know 
but little—save that its summits are only less high than those of 
Northern India. Hereto came the author with a well-equipped ex- 
pedition, including guides and porters from the Alps. For seven 
months he and his brave helpers labored zealously, surmounting many 
obstacles with characteristic English pluck. They fairly wore them- 
selves out with their toil, but the profit of it to learning is very small; 
for if we except the possible importance of the triangulation and 
topography, of which the ill-made maps give scanty evidence, no 
scientific results of distinct value were obtained. What there is of 
this nature is to be found in the appendices of Bonney, Crick, Pocock, 
Boulenger, Burkhill, and Philip Gosse, the last named a member of 
the expedition. 

With the exception of some accidental excursions in the way of 
descriptions of scenery, the body of Fitz Gerald’s book * is devoted to 
an account of the daily trials and vexations which in one form or 





*“ The Highest Andes: a Record of the First Ascent of Ax gua and T in A 


and the Exploration of the Surrounding Valleys.”” By E. A. Fitz Gerald, author of vat Climbs in the 
New Zealand Alps.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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another beset every traveller. Now and then some natural feature 
forces itself on his attention; but in place of observing it, he moral- 
izes. Thus, in face of the architecture of Aconcagua, of which we 
would gladly have something in the way of a record, he rhapsodizes as 
follows: ‘‘ The many-colored stratifications, running in straight and 
regular lines along its face, gave it the appearance of some structure 
piled up by the hand of man; but its vast proportions, bewildering to 
the pigmy onlookers, told infallibly of a mightier agency. More than 
once the thought passed through my mind while in these mountains, 
that the masses of rock strata must have been constructed by living 
passions; must have fought and boiled and torn one another in flame 
and lava; must have striven and withered and crumbled along in 
frozen glacial majesty—‘ true dragons of the prime’; that here, in such, 
places as the amphitheatre of rocks and valleys round Aconcagua, was 
one of the arenas of that early-world drama, zons and zons ago,—here 
the scenes and tragedies and high moments of the great protagonists.”’ 
Not much of the book is as bad as the extract given above; but 
everywhere in it the reader will note a like incapacity to do true ex- 
ploring work. He will, however, find his judgment qualified by 
admiration for the manly vigor and high-minded spirit of the author, 


. by his courage in facing his difficult task, and his eager willingness 


to give due credit to his predecessors and associates. The seventy- 
two photographs are superb, and are well reproduced. The publisher’s 
task has been exceedingly well done, making the volume one of the 
fairest of the year. 


The reader who recalls the story of Stanley’s journey up the Congo, 
and thence through the great central forest to the eastern coast of 
Africa, will find a peculiar pleasure in once again traversing the ground, 
though under different conditions, with Mr. Lloyd.* The earlier ex- 
plorer made his rude march after the manner of Cortez, as an invader; 
the later found it more easily, as a quiet wayfarer, trusting to gentleness 
and not to arms for protection. 

Mr. Lloyd’s journey across Africa was but an incident of a larger 
and even more interesting experience in that realm, during which he 
was for. several years a lay missionary in the Toro Confederacy, a 
country lying on the eastern slopes of Ruwenzori, or Mountains of the 
Moon. The most interesting part of his narrative is the account of 
the hard journey from Zanzibar to Uganda, his first resting-place. 
The miseries of that way have often been described, but never more 
effectively than in this story. It tells the sufferings of the human 
pack-animals, worn out, starved, slain by beasts of prey or by maraud- 
ing bands, struggling on under their burdens, until at the end of three 
months of trial but twenty-five of the original five hundred remained. 


*“ In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country: A Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa.” 
By A. B. Lloyd, with an Introduction by.the Rt. Hon. Sir John H. Kennaway, Bart., M.P., President 
of the Church Missionary Society. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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The narrative of*his experience during his residence in Toro and 
the neighboring provinces has the curious charm which belongs to all 
well-told experiences of the strong man in uplifting the weak. Any 
well-conditioned infidel is sure to find his heart warm at the telling of 
the simple, helpful doings of such missionary work as that which Mr. 
Lloyd is doing in the heat of Africa, where the skill of craftsman 
and surgeon goes with the preaching; where the aim — admirably suc- 
cessful—is to lift the whole lives of the people and to give them peace 
as well in this world as in the next. Why should hardy spirits long 
for war, or governors preach its glory, when there is such a chance for 
strength to prove itself and rejoice in its work, as in the sorrowful con- 
tinent ? That the ways of Christian service do not weaken the fighting 
-power of the man who serves, is partly shown by a bit of Mr. Lloyd’s 
experience. While at Toro a rebellion of the Soudanese against the 
British authority suddenly involved the country. At once our mis- 
sionary. turned himself to excellent account as a soldier; proving, as 
his modest account clearly shows, an excellent man in the fighting line 
as well as caretaker of the wounded. In his capacity to mingle the 
business of making wounds with that of caring for them he shows, as 
has been shown before by General Wood, that these arts are not 
incompatible. i 

When the time came for Mr. Lloyd to claim his needed rest, though 
somewhat broken in health, he had the spirit to make his way westward — 
through the great forest of the Upper Congo and down that river to 
the sea. This route led him across the mysterious country of the 
Pigmies, and thence through that of the Cannibal Bangwa. Refusing 
to take any military escort, he journeyed with two native boy friends, 
and such porters as he could hire from place to place, in effect quite 
unarmed, where others dared not venture without a host. Trusting to 
human nature and the Lord —to find himself well defended. All his 
readers will go with him in sympathy, for his direct manliness will lead 
them on. They will not find the book learned. Few travellers indeed 
have gone so far and set down so little that science can turn to account. 
Much of his inattention to nature may be attributed to the overwhelm- 
ing quality of tropical conditions, which seems to deaden the minds of 
all save the born naturalist. Against this lack of record of what the 
wider nature offered him, we may set the wholesome human quality 
of the man, and his interest in his fellowmen. 

The book abounds in charming bits of experience; as, for instance, 
the exploits with a bicycle in running down a lion and frightening his 
cannibal friends — can a more incongruous association be imagined — 
and in the adventures of a poodle dog, that seems to have been the 
militant member of the party. Its value, however, is in the picture it 
gives of a brave Christian gentleman in contact with his lower fellows. 
It is written in a simple style — one that is sometimes rather awkward, 
showing the British dislike of full expression. This restraint passes 

only when the author speaks of the Divine guidance and protection. 





James Martineau * 
BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


' So far was Dr. Martineau from the sanguinary disposition of Dr. 
Johnson,—who said that if Boswell meant to write his life he would 
| prevent him by taking Boswell’s,—that, for some years before his 

death, he accepted Mr. Jackson as his biographer, and by letter and 
personal conference did much to help him in his work. ‘This, as com- 
pleted, justifies Dr. Martineau’s confidence in Mr. Jackson’s fitness to 
be his expositor and interpreter, and betrays at every step the patient 
carefulness with which the book has been prepared. It is not to be 
supposed that we have here the final life of Dr. Martineau. Indeed 
his English friends are already, we believe, engaged in gathering in his 
letters for a life that will be largely made up of these. That, with 
more of biographical detail, may make a wider appeal than this to 
popular interest, but, as a friendly interpretation of Martineau’s mind 
and work, Mr. Jackson’s book can hardly be excelled. It might go 
without saying that as a friendly interpretation it has the defects of its 
qualities. Time and again we wish that we might have some vigorous 
retort and counter-affirmation. But here we seldom have anything but 
complete assent. Even where Mr. Jackson set out to cross his sword 
with Dr. Martineau, he lays it reverently at his feet; this notably in 
the case of Martineau’s opinion that Jesus did not think of Himself as 
the Messiah. But Mr. Jackson’s assent is always self-respecting and 
intelligent; never slavishly obsequious. It is to be regretted that in 
deference to the advice of his publishers, and to make a one-volume 
book, Mr. Jackson has suffered the arbitrary excision of ‘‘ a lengthy 
and toilsome discussion ’’ of the ‘‘ Types of Ethical Theory.’’ Since 
that was written we have had the ¢eleological energism of Professor 
Paulsen set over against Martineau’s bottomless affirmations in a 
system of ethics at once more rational than those systems which Mar- 
tineau attacks and his own “‘ springs of action ’’ view. 

Upon his title-page Mr. Jackson calls his book ‘‘ a biography and 
study,’” but the last of these designations is the first as an apt descrip- 
tion of the greater part of what Mr. Jackson has written. Even the 
more purely biographical part is dominated by the critical temper 
which has full swing in Books II. and III. The whole is an apprecia- 
tion of a great teacher’s mind to a much greater extent than it is a 
detailed account of his personal experience. Yet in Book I., ‘‘ The 
Man,’’ we have a clear and valuable recital of the main facts of Mar- 
tiheau’s external life. His Huguenot ancestry is traced, and it may 
safely be credited with the fervor of his religious temper and the 
brilliancy of his dialectic skill. Norwich, his birth-place, is exhibited 
as having historical associations and intellectual and literary aspects 
which could not have been wasted on the eager sensibility of the 
growing boy. The myth that the father was a wine-merchant is 

*** James Martineau: A Biography and Study.”” By A.W. Jackson, A.M. Little, Brown & Co. 
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exploded. He was a manufacturer of woollen goods for the Spanish 
market, and, receiving many presents of wine from his customers, he 
came to know a good thing when he tasted it and to have a local 
reputation for veritas in vino in no questionable sense. The mother 
fares much better than in Harriet Martineau’s biography, and the 
** ought-not-to biography ’’ of Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Martineau’s pub- 
lic rejoinder to which would not have come amiss. We hear of 
Martineau as a very little boy reading through Isaiah while his mother 
was at church, and accounting for his feat by saying that he had 
** skipped the nonsense.’’ This was not the manner of his maturity, 
though in 1845 he published a sermon very stern in its construction of 
the indiscriminate reading of the Bible which children are permitted. 

From the grammar school in Norwich, where Martineau had George 
Borrow for a school-mate, he went to Bristol as a pupil of Dr. Lant 
Carpenter, father of Dr. William B. Carpenter and Mary Carpenter, 
the philanthropist of blessed memory. Dr. Carpenter was a Unitarian 
minister, and did much, with other influences and experiences, to turn 
Martineau’s thoughts towards the ministry as his own vocation. His 
father would have made an engineer of him, and he spent a year in the 
machine-shop at Derby, but eventually his wishes were respected, and 
he went to Manchester New College, 2 Unitarian theological school, 
where such teachers as Kenrick and Wellbeloved added to their 
teachings the stress of a great personal influence. Mr. Jackson de- 
scribes them exhaustively, and the careful habits of Martineau’s period 
of pupilage. The next step was back to Bristol] as a teacher with Dr. 
Carpenter; the next to a Presbyterian church in Dublin, Presbyterian 
in“its organization, Unitarian in its belief, after the manner of many 
churches of the period. Martineau was at first associate pastor, but, 
his senior dying soon, Martineau was invited to assume his office. It 
was exceedingly attractive, but with it went a regium donum of £100, 
a survival of Charles Second’s sinister affection for the Irish Presby- 
terians. This Martineau could not accept and, his people by one 
majority refusing to give it up, he sought another charge. 

In Liverpool, where he was next welcomed, he remained nearly 
twenty-five years. There he published, in 1836, his ‘* Rationale of 
Religious Inquiry,’’ which fluttered the ecclesiastical dove-cotes in 
England much as Emerson’s Divinity School Address did in America 
in 1838. In 1839, with the codperation of Rev. J. H. Thom and 
Henry Giles (in his later years well known in this country as a brilliant 
and eccentric lecturer), he accepted the challenge of thirteen orthodox 
ministers to a public discussion. Hence the once famous ‘‘ Liverpool 
Controversy,’’ Martineau’s part in which is good reading even to this 
day. It is encouraging to read with what controversial afnenities the 
thirteen went up against the three, for we do better now. 

In 1840 Martineau joined the teaching force of Manchester New 
College, a connection which lasted forty-five years. In the syllabus 
of his first course of lectures Martineau disclosed to John Stuart Mill 
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his divergency from the materialistic and necessarian notions of his 
earlier thought. This divergency was confirmed and much increased 
by fifteen months’ study in Germany, in 1848-49, with Trendelenburg 
and other master-spirits. In the meantime Manchester New College 
had advanced upon its peripatetic way as far as London. For some 
years Martineau kept up his non-resident connection with it, but in 
1857 he took up his residence in London, and a little later began that 
ministry in the Little Portland Street Chapel, which was the most sig- 
nificant aspect of his life. At first he was associated there, as in the 
college, with that saintly scholar, John James Tayier; not, as to the 
college, without a vigorous protest from conservative Unitarians, in 
which relatives and friends took part with conscientious zeal. That 
there can be scientific as well as theological bigotry was shown a few 
years later when Martineau lost a coveted professorship in University 
College through the antagonism of a party headed by Grote, the 
historian. Martineau had his fine revenge a few years later, when the 
Metaphysical Club was formed to combat agnosticism without permit- 
ting the agnostics to be heard. Martineau refused to join on these 
conditions; the agnostics were let in; and presumably Grote came also 
among them. 

In its due place Mr. Jackson deals very simply and frankly with 
Martineau’s tragical misunderstanding with his sister Harriet. It was 
not, he assures us, caused by the Atkinson episode, but it must have 
been much aggravated when Martineau reviewed her published corre- 
spondence with Atkinson under the title ‘‘ Mesmeric Atheism.” Mr. — 
Jackson says, ‘‘ he spoke most gently of his sister,’’ but, as we recall 
the words, they were such as would wound a far less sensitive woman 
than Harriet Martineau at some vital point. 

In Book II. Mr. Jackson’s three chapters are ‘‘ The Preacher,”’ 
‘* The Christian Theologian,’’ and ‘‘ The New Testament Critic.’” In 
the first of these he tells of a divinity student who asked his professor 
in homiletics what he thought of Martineau’s style of sermon-writing. 
‘** The worst in the world ’’ answered the professor. That meant, as 
a model for young homilists. Martineau’s own use of it was wonder- 
fully beautiful. Here as elsewhere his superabundant metaphors were 
like windows of stained-glass, not giving merely but obstructing light. 
There was a lack of directness. The sermon was “‘a divine soliloquy,” 
intentionally overheard. Its purpose was to bring men to God along 
the paths of holy fear and trust. R. H. Hutton said that Martineau 
inspired in him ‘‘ the fear of hell’’ as could no Calvinist. But his hell 
was in man’s heart. That ‘‘sense of sin’’ which the evangelical 
pietist often finds lacking in the Unitarian was not lacking in Martineau. 
In John Henry Newman it was not more vivid and intense. 

The basis of ‘‘ The Christian Theologian ’’ chapter is ‘‘ the Seat of 
Authority in Religion,’’ the last of Martineau’s ofera magna. It gave 
offence where the ‘‘ Study of Religion ’’ and the ‘‘ Types of Ethical 
Theory ’’ had won tumult of acclaim. But Mr. Jackson thinks it was 
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an end that crowned the work most royally, and he is right. Mr. 
Jackson treats Martineau’s theology as an evolution from a highly con- 
servative to an extremely radical type of thought with steady access of 
spiritual truth and beauty. In this connection Martineau’s Unitarian 
standing is developed with much care. He was a Unitarian in his 
personal belief, but did not think any intellectual doctrine broad 
enough for a basis of religious unity. 

Nowhere is Mr. Jackson more effective and satisfactory than in his 
study of Martineau as a New Testament critic. His views and the 
grounds on which he held them are made equally clear. They were 
in general the views of the Tiibingen school with some special varia- 
tions. Both the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse were denied to the 
Apostle John; the latter was held, as by Harnack and Vischer, to be 
a Jewish prophecy of 69 a.p. with Christian trimmings of a somewhat 
later date. Martineau’s contention that Jesus had no ‘‘ Messianic con- 
sciousness ’’ is set forth with the persuasiveness of a disciple in perfect 
unison with his master’s thought. Another reverent disciple of Mar- 
tineau has given reasons for parting with Martineau at this point that 
have for us more cogency than Mr. Jackson’s presentation of the case. 

Mr. Jackson’s Book III., ‘‘ The Philosopher of Religion,’’ brings 
him to the most difficult part of his exposition and defence; clearly 
also to that which he enters upon with the keenest relish and with an 
aptitude that is perfect and entire. Nowhere else does he move so 
freely as through the intricacies of these chapters on epistemology, 
God and the world, God and conscience, pantheism, the freedom of 
the will, and the soul’s immortality. These are questions on which 
men of equal ability and sincerity divide into opposing camps. If 
Martineau left many unconvinced, it was a splendid fight he made for 
a real God and world and man, no one of these swallowing up the 
other; pantheism, materialism, idealism, each in turn failing to give a 
satisfactory answer to the world-problem pressing on man’s mind and 
heart. The inmost citadel of Martineau’s philosophy and religion and 
ethical opinion was his persuasion that man has “‘ life in himself ’”’; 
that he is no puppet of material forces, no shining bubble on the bosom 
of the great deep of God, but a living soul superior to matter and re- 
sponsible to God. He could not have been more fortunate than in his 
selection or acceptance of Mr. Jackson to be the expositor and. inter- 
preter of his far-shining thoughts upon these glorious themes. 
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Unleavened Bread 


A Suggested Conclusion 
BY KATHARINE H. BROWN 


AFTER which, the devil took Selma upon a high mountain, and 
showed her the great things of earth. And in the depths below the 
cliff on which they stood she beheld curious altars, built of rainbow 
vapor and wreathed in faded lilies. And upon them no fire lay. 

And she said, ‘*‘ Who raised these altars, and for what use?’’ And 
Lucifer made answer: ‘‘ These be the shrines of the Dreamers: those 
who have adored you, not knowing clay from pearl. If you will de- 
scend upon the pedestal behind one of them, and maintain a normal 
position upon it, the altar will become of solid stone, and the flames 
will burn once more. Then will the fainting soul before it rise and 
live again. Incidentally, you will possess all that the votary has to 
give you.”’ 

And she bent her seraph gaze, and saw, in the hand of each pale 
worshipper, a string of iridescent beads, marked Contented Days, and 
a vial of incense. 

‘* But will my worship be known of all men ?’’ she asked. 

‘Why, no. They have altars of their own to tend,’’ quoth Lucifer. 

Selma’s brow wrinkled. ‘‘ That incense smells like a hearth fire,’’ 
she protested. ‘‘‘ Really, I could n’t consider the proposition. I have 
weightier concerns. What is that fair castle to the east, all golden in 
the sun ?”’ 

‘* That is the Palace of Art,’’ he answered, leading the way to the 
next crag with some difficulty. He was tired, for Selma had led hima 
long chase. ‘‘ Look downward, for the roof is only cloud, and you 
can see within.” 

‘** That is the place for me,’’ she cried. ‘‘ Ah, behold the silvern 
walls, the floors of rosy marble !’’ 

‘* They ’re rather chilly at times,’’ yawned -Lucifer. 

** Ah, but the air, the freedom, in those vaulted corridors! The 
light and splendor of that great court! How nobly might I queen it 
through those royal halls! Where is the puny sovereign, that I may 
dispossess her ?”’ 

Lucifer smiled into his Vandyke. ‘‘ Look in the hall to the north, 
where the light is cold and pure.”’ 

And Selma looked, but she beheld no queen. A woman, tired and 
pale and old, knelt before a vast dark frame, crossed by gleaming 
strands of many colors. Bent close above, she wove into it the threads 
of Love and Hope, of Passion and Despair; and ever, as she toiled, she 
lifted her worn face, that her own shadow might not dull the light of 
Heaven on her work. From time to time she cut a faulty stitch from 
the great web, and replaced it yet more slowly, and with tears. 

‘And thus has she woven all this cloth of glory?’’ whispered 


Selma. 
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‘*All? That frame was cast when the world was young. Her life 
is twined into that one tiny strand, shaded from rose to gray.’’ 

‘** Then she will not live to see it completed ? ’’ 

** Can you see the end of the frame ?’”’ 

And Selma looked, but the unfinished end faded into gray shadow. 

‘*How can a rational being squander life upon such trivial 
detail?’’ groaned Selma. ‘‘ One should work for immediate and 
sweeping consequences, along new lines of thought, untrammelled by 
the servile yoke of Convention. Show me a field of labor where I may 
rule according to my own free-born convictions; where I may reach 
a definite and a satisfying goal; where I may never be alone, like this 
poor loyal slave, but may be loved and honored all my days.”’ 

Lucifer sighed. ‘‘ There is one such place,’’ he answered. And 
he pointed to a small object, shaded by a giant tree, afar from the 
Palace of Art. As Selma looked, she saw it was a chair, low and plain 
and comfortable. And beside it stood acradle. And, as she gazed, 
the child within put up its arms and cried to her. 

** There is the path which you covet,’* said Lucifer. He was pale 
and perspiring freely, for he was testifying against long-established 
habits. ‘‘ There, and there only, can you find the work, the adoration, 
which you crave; there you will never know loneliness.”’ 

Selma transfixed him with a scornful eye. ‘‘ Yes? And what of 
my Mission in Life?’’ said she. ‘‘ Tied in a rocking-chair, beneath 
that stultifying shade, how can I reform and purify society? How am 
I to achieve eminence—— ”’ ‘ 

**Go to!’’ gasped Lucifer. He was shrivelling from horn to hoof. 
** I see at last your rightful destiny! You were born to my own king- 
dom, and I now abdicate in your favor! ’’ 

** Won’t it be rather warm ?’’ queried Selma, peering into the ruddy 
depths. But the red lights and the air of activity appealed to her. 

** Not for a person of your temperament,’’ he answered, bending 
his pitchfork that she might use it as an alpenstock. 




















Peter Rosegger 
Autobiographical Sketch * 


Tue author of the following work is a man well on in the fifties 
and lives — as he should—on his native soil. Born in Steiermark, 
Austria, in a lonely mountain region, he led the life of a forest peasant 
until he reached the age of eighteen, when he became apprenticed to 
a travelling peasant tailor. On the expiration of this apprenticeship, 
which covered a period of four years, he spent another four years as 
charity scholar in the commercial school at Graz. 

After these experiences, and after having mastered such a variety 
of subjects, he began to work at something which he not only had not 
mastered but with which he was wholly unfamiliar — literature. He 
had always had a passion for books, but having no money with which 
to buy them, he made them for himself. 

In the peasant hut and in the workshop had been brought forth no 
less than twenty-four magnificent volumes, closely written. with ink 
made from soot, illustrated with lead-pencil, and painted in water- 
colors with a brush made from his own hair — cation de luxe! But 
worthy to be printed ?—not a single line. 

Thus the youth had worked for ten long years, every Sunday, every 
holiday, and often late into the night, by the light of a pine torch and 
in the midst of the noise of his house companions, who occupied the 
same room. The intellectual and spiritual life of the poor lad was a 
very lonely one. 

He did not write for print; the innocent boy scarcely knew that. 
books were already being printed in this age, for the most of those 
which he had seen were old folios. He simply wrote to make two out 
of one, to place himself before himself, in his thoughts, in poems, in 
all kinds of yarns and tales, that in his great loneliness he might at 
least have a comrade. Beyond this he did not think to strive, was 
happy rather than unhappy, cherishing a vague hope that his life 
would at some time change. Whenever he asked himself what this 
change might be, he would calmly answer, ‘‘ Probably death.’’ 

But at this point things took a strange turn. The young man was 
completely transformed; not only from boy to youth, from youth to 
man; he changed not his coat alone, but in his fustian jacket, in his 
workman’s blouse or student’s garb, there appeared each time another 
being, which during all these transformations had not once died. 

It finally seemed to him-as.though three or four different natures 
were dwelling in him, and as the original one had formerly tried to 
express itself, so now, in great confusion, they all struggled with one 
another to do the same. He was twenty-six years old, he had seen 
something of life, had read many books, and had seen how they were 
made. Thus he was inspired to write afresh, and this time—/or print. 


* [For the use of the following autobiographical sketch, I am indebted to the courtesy of Herr 
Staackmann, the author’s publisher in Leipzig..-THe TRANSLATOR.] 
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I should envy him his good fortune were I not the man myself. So 
nothing remains for me but to thank Heaven for the pleasant paths 
over which I have been led. I have not deserved it, for I was not con- 
scious of any definite aim, being satisfied to fill my days with work 
which appealed to me. I could now write to my heart’s content. That 
which was written with the least effort was always the most successful, 
but if I attempted anything great, which seemed to me might even 
prove itself immortal, it was usually a failure. 

It was finally decided by one of my friends that for the future I 
should neither do tailoring nor handle the plough nor the yard-stick, 
but become, instead, an author. My youth had not spoiled me, far from 
it, but such an aim as this seemed beyond my reach. 

I married and had children. I wrote, and my books found friends. 
And now the time had come when one might truly say, ‘‘ Augenblick 
verwelle!’’ But the moment did not stay: it flew and with it took from 
me my dearest, my all,—my wife. In the Waldheimath and in Mein 
Weltleben those events have been depicted. 

But my work was my salvation, and another transformation took 
place. In the neighborhood of my forest home I built myself a little 
house and after a number of years I married a second time. More 
children came, and as my hair whitened I was surrounded by a lively 
circle of gay young people. 

In the meantime I had seen something of the world, wandering from 
the north to the south, visiting friends over in the dear German Em- 
pire, being invited to various cities to give readings from my works in 
steierisch dialect. 

For twenty-three years I edited a monthly magazine in Graz, called 
Der Heimgarten, where my various writings were placed on trial. 
Those which were worthy to endure but a day died with the day: those 
which struck a deeper chord appeared in books. During the last thirty 
years forty volumes have gone out into the world. Their merits must 
be judged by the reader. They are not so impassioned as formerly; 
but the little forest springs are clearer than the greater ones. I shall 
be proud if my critics will only call them, ‘‘ Frisch Wasser.” 

PETER ROSEGGER. 
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Introductory 


“ROAD TO WINKELSTEG.” 

These words are on the sign-post. But the rain has nearly washed 
out the old-fashioned letters, and the post itself totters in the wind. 

Round about stretches a rugged pine forest; on the heights above 
are a few ancient larches, their bare branches reaching out to the sky. 
In the depths of a defile is a roaring torrent which the old mountain 
road frequently crosses by means of half-sunken wooden bridges, 
leading to an opening where the wanderer from peopled regions catches 
the first glimpse of the glaciers. 

Here the Wildbach comes rushing down, and the road, after having 
traversed wastes and wilderness, turns toward more peaceful wood- 
lands, at last leading to the habitations of man. Along the river bed 
extends a dry, rocky ravine, across which storms have thrown pine 
trunks, bleached from long exposure to the sun. 

At the parting of the ways, upon a high rock, stands a tall wooden 
cross, with triple cross-bars, upon which are carved the instruments of 
martyrdom, of the holy passion: spear, sponge, reed, pincers, hammer, 
and the three nails. The wood is weather-beaten and overgrown with 
moss. Close by is the post with the arm and the inscription : ‘‘ Road 
to Winkelsteg.’’ 

This sign points to the neglected stony path leading toward the 
narrow valley, beyond which lie the snow-fields. On the farthest 
heights, above the gently rising, snow-covered peaks, towers a gray 
cone, about whose summit cloud-flakes love to gather. 

I seated myself upon a block of stone near the cross and gazed up 
at the gray peak. While sitting there, my soul was possessed with 
that vague feeling, the source and meaning of which no one can tell, 
nor why it so oppresses the heart; clothes it, as it were, with the armor 
of resignation, preparing it against a something which must come. We 
call this strange experience of the soul foreboding. 

I might have rested for some time on the stone, listening to the roar 
of the wild waters, had it not seemed to me that the wooden arm was 
stretching itself longer and longer, while the words grew into a press- 
ing reminder: ‘‘ Road to Winkelsteg.’’ 

On rising I perceived that my shadow was already lengthening, and 


* Authorized translation by Frances E. Skinner. Copyright, 1900, by Frances E. Skinner. 
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it was uncertain how great a distance still lay between me and that 
remotest and smallest of all villages, Winkelsteg. 

I walked rapidly, taking little heed of my surroundings. I only 
noticed that the wilderness became more and more imposing. I heard 
deer belling in the forest, I heard vultures whistling through the air. 
The sky darkened, although too early for nightfall. A storm was 
gathering over the rocky peaks. First a half-smothered rumbling was 
heard, then a thundering and rolling, as if all the rocks and masses of 
ice in the high mountains were crashing a thousand times against each 
other. The great trees swayed, and in the broad leaves of a maple 
already rattled the big, icy drops. 

With these few drops the storm passed. Farther in it must have 
been more severe, for suddenly through the gorge a wild torrent, 
bringing with it earth, stones, ice, and bits of wood, rushed toward me. 
I saved myself from falling by clambering up the slope, and with great 
difficulty made my way forward. 

The whole country was now wrapped in fog, which descended from 
the branches of the pines to the damp heather on the ground. 

As twilight approached and the defile widened a little, I reached a 
narrow valley, the length of which I could not measure on account of 
the fog. The grass was covered with hailstones. The brook had 
overflowed its banks and torn away the bridge which led to the oppo- 
site shore, where through the gray mist shone the wooden roofs of a 
few houses and a little white church. The air was frosty and cold. 
I called across to the men who were trying to catch the blocks of wood 
and regulate the current. They shouted back that they could not help 
me, and that I must wait until the water had lowered again. 

One might wait the whole night for such a torrent to subside; so, 
taking the risk, I attempted to wade through the stream. But those 
on the other side motioned to me warningly. Soon a tall, black- 
bearded man appeared with a long pole, by means of which he swung 
himself across to me. Close to the bank he piled a few stones, and 
upon these laid a board which the others had shoved to him. Then 
taking me by the hand, he cautiously led me over the tottering bridge 
to the opposite shore. 

While we were swaying over the water, the sound of the Ave-bells 
reached our ears, and the men reverently removed their hats. 

The tall, dark man walked with me over the crackling hailstones 
up to the village. ‘‘ So it goes,’ he grumbled on the way. ‘‘ If God 
lets anything grow, the devil strikes it down into the ground again. 
The cabbage plants are gone to the last stump, and the last stump is 
gone also. The oats are lying on their backs now with their knees 
raised toward heaven.”’ ge 

** Has the storm done so much harm ?”’ I asked. 

** You see that,’’ he replied. 

** And farther out there it hardly sprinkled.”’ 

**I can well believe it. It is always meant only for us Winkel- 
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stegers. From to-day on not one of us will dare eat his fill all sum- 
mer, unless we wish to hang our stomachs up in the chimney flue for 
the winter.’’ Such was his answer. 

The village consisted of three or four wooden houses, a few huts, 
some smoking charcoal-pits, and the little church. 

In front of one of the larger houses, before the door of which lay a 
broad stepping-stone, worn by many feet, my companion paused and 
said: ‘‘ Will you stop here, sir? I am the Winkel innkeeper.’’ With 
these words he pointed to the house, as if that were his real self. 

Entering the guest-room, I was met by the landlady who took my 
travelling-bag and damp overcoat and, bringing me a pair of straw 
shoes, said: ‘‘ Off with the wet leather and on with the slippers; be 
quick; a wet shoe on the foot runs for the doctor.’’ Very soon I was 
sitting dry and comfortable by the large table under the Haus Altar 
and some shelves, upon which stood a row of gayly painted earthen- 
and china-ware. Upon a r@ck were a number of bottles, and I was 
at once asked if I would take some brandy. 

On requesting some wine mine host replied: ‘‘ There has n’t been 
a drop in the cellar since the house was built, but I can give you some 
excellent cider.’’ 

As I accepted his offer, he started for the cellar, but his wife 
stepped hastily up to him and, taking the key out of his hand, said: 
‘* Go, Lazarus, and snuff the candle for the gentleman; and be quick 
about it, Lazarus; you ‘ll get your little drop soon enough.”’ 

He came back to the table grumbling, snuffed the wick of the tal- 
low candle, looked at me for a while, and finally asked: ‘‘ The gentle- 
man is possibly our new schoolmaster ?—No? Then your way leads 
up the Graue Zahn? That you will hardly do to-morrow. No one 
has climbed it this summer. That must be done in the early autumn; 
at other times there ’’s no depending on the weather. Indeed, how 
one does speculate about things; now I thought you might be the new 
schoolmaster. Hardly anyone finds his way up here who does n’t be- 
long to the place, and we are expecting him every day. The old one 
has run away from us;—have you heard nothing about it ?”’ 

** So, Lazarus, you ’re having a fine chat with the gentleman,’’ said 
the landlady in a coaxing tone to her husband, as she set the cider and 
at the same time the evening soup before me. A 

The woman was no longer young, but was what the foresters call 
“* round as a ball.’’ She had a double chin, ‘from under which, about 
the full throat, a silver chain peeped. Her little eyes had a shrewd 
and gentle expression as she spoke or moved about, cheerfully presid- 
ing in the house, each corner and nail of which were familiar to her 
and had almost grown to be a part of herself. In a merry mood she 
directed everything, joked with the guests, and laughed with the ser- 
vants in the kitchen. That the storm had ruined the crops was 
indeed no joke, she said; but it was far better that ice should fall from 
heaven upon the earth than that it should fall into heaven and break 
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everything to pieces there. Then indeed one would have nothing more 
to hope for. And as she talked she fairly bubbled over with fun, and 
the whole circle about her was cheered, each one seeming simply to fol- 
low his own bent in whatever he did, felt, and said; yet all went on in 
perfect order. 

** You have an excellent little wife,’’ I said to my landlord. 

“* Yes, indeed, yes, indeed,’’ he answered with animation; ‘‘ she is 


good, my Juliana, yet— yet—’’ the word seemed to choke him, or 
rather he ground it between his teeth and forced it down; springing 
up, with his hands clinched behind him, he strode across the room 
and back again, finally draining a glass of water at one draught. 

Then he seated himself upon the bench and was quiet. But he 
was by no means himself. He had doubled his fists and was staring 
hard at the table. . . . I once saw at a fair an Arab, a tall, pow- 
erful figure, haggard, rough, brown as leather, with a full black beard, 
gleaming eyes, a long ‘hooked nose, snowewhite teeth, thick eyebrows, 
and soft woolly hair. . . . Thus appeared the.man now brooding 
so gloomily before me. 

‘* There is n’t another little wife so good-hearted and faithful,’’ he 
murmured suddenly; he finished the sentence with a sullen growl. 

Observing his painful mood, I tried to help him out of it. 

** So you say the old schoolmaster has run away ?”’ 

At this the landlord raised his head: ‘‘ One can’t exactly say he 
has run away; he had nothing to complain of here. I should think 
one who had been school-teacher, and I don’t-know-what-all, in Win- 
kelsteg for fifty years would n’t run away like a horse-thief in the 
fifty-first.’” 

** School-teacher here fifty years !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘He was school-teacher, doctor, bailiff, and a while even our 
pastor.”’ 

** And half a fool in the bargain! ’’ called a man from a neighbor- 
ing table, where a number of swarthy fellows, mostly wood-cutters and 
charcoal-burners, were sitting before their brandy-glasses. ‘‘ Aye! 
aye!’’ cried the same voice; ‘‘ he would sit outside there by the 
juniper bush muttering to himself, hours at a time; he must have been 
trying to teach the bullfinches to sing by note. Whenever he spied a 
gay butterfly, he would flounder after it the livelong day;—a baby in 
arms. could-n’t have been more childish. Maybe some such creature 
has enticed him away new, so that the old man can never find his 
way home again, but is lost out in the woods somewhere.”’ 

‘* There are no butterflies about at Christmas-time, Josel,’’ said the 
landlord, half correctingly, half reprovingly; ‘‘ and that he was lost on 
Christmas eve you know very well.’’ 

‘* The devil has taken him, the old sinner! ’’ growled another voice 
from the darkest corner of the room, by the big stove. 

As I looked in that direction, I saw in the darkness sparks from a 
tinder-box. 
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‘* You must n’t, you must n’t talk so! ’’ said-one of the charcoal 
men. ‘‘ You should remember that the old man had snow-white 
hair!’ 

‘* Yes, and horns under it,’’ was called from the corner by the stove; 
‘‘ perhaps no one knew him so well, the old sneak, as Schorschl! Do 
you think he did n’t connive with the great men so that none of us 
could win in the lottery? How then did Kranabetsepp make a. fern 
the second week after the schoolmaster went away? To be sure, the 
hunchbacked hypocrite had money enough, but he buried it, so that if 
he did n’t need it himself the poor could n’t use it either. Oh—per- 
haps one might tell other stories, too, if certain people were not in the 
room.”’ 

The voice was silent; nothing could be heard but the sound of lips 
puffing smoke, and the shutting of a pipe-lid. 

The landlord arose, threw aside his fustian jacket, and, with flow- 
ing shirt-sleeves, walked a few steps toward the stove. In the middle 
of the room he paused. 

‘So there are certain people in the room, are there, ’’ he said 
under his breath. ‘‘ Schorschl, I thought so myself; but they don’t 
sit at an honest table before everybody’s eyes; they cower in the 
pitch-dark corner, like good-for-nothing rascals, like—like——”’ 

‘He stopped, and it could be seen how he forced himself to be 
calm; he pulled himself together with a jerk, but remained standing 
in the middle of the room. 

** Oh, of course the brandy-distillers could n’t endure the old man,”’ 
said one of the charcoal-burners. Then, turning to me: ‘‘ My dear 
sir, he meant well! God comfort his poor soul! He played the organ 
Christmas eve, but Christmas morning there were no bells rung for 
prayers. In the night he had told Reiter-Peter—he is our musician, 
you know—to take charge of the music on Christmas day;—that was 
his last word, and the schoolmaster was seen no more. By St. An- 
thony, how we hunted for the man! It was impossible to trace him; 
the snow was as hard as stone everywhere, even in the forest. All 
Winkelsteg was up searching the woods far and near, and even the 
roads in the country outside.”’ 

The man was silent; a shrug of the shoulders and a motion of the 
hand indicated that they had not found him. 

‘** And so we Winkelstegers have no schoolmaster,’’ said the land- 
lord. 

** As for myself, I don’t need one; I never have learned anything, 
and never shall now. I manage anyway. But I see very well that 
there must be a schoolmaster. Therefore, we peasants of the parish 
and the wood-cutters have agreed that we must have a new——’”’ 

At this moment I raised the cider glass to my lips, to swallow the 
rest of the excellent drink, and the action seemed to check the man’s 
power of speech. Staring at the empty glass, he tried to go on with 
his story, which apparently was entirely driven from his mind. 
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**I know what I think,’’ answered one of the charcoal-burners, 
‘* and I say the same, just exactly the same, as Wurzentoni.- The old 
schoolmaster, says he, knew a bit more than other people; a good bit 
more. Wurzentoni— not only once, ten, nay a hundred times — has 
seen the schoolmaster praying out of a little book in which were all 
sorts of sayings, magic and witchcraft signs. If the schoolmaster had 
died anywhere in the woods, says Wurzentoni, then some one would 
have found the body; if the devil had taken him, then his cloak would 
have been left behind; for the cloak, says Wurzentoni, -is innocent; 
the devil has no power over that, not the least! Something altogether 
different has happened, my friends! The schoolmaster has bewitched 
himself, and so, invisible, he wanders around day and night in Winkel- 
steg — day and night at every hour. That ’s because he’s curious to 
see what the people are doing, and to hear what stories they are tell- 
ing about him, and because— I’m not saying anything bad about 
the schoolmaster, not I; I should n’t know what to say, indeed I 
should n’t!”’ 

“‘Oh, if the devil was n’t any wiser than the black charcoal- 
burner,’’ coughed the voice behind the stove, ‘‘ the old scoundrel 
still leads the Winkelstegers around by the nose! ”’ 

An enraged lion could not have started up more angrily than did 
the rough and sullen landlord. Fairly groaning with impatience, ‘he 
plunged behind the stove, from whence issued alarming cries. 

Hastening forward, the landlady cried: ‘‘ Come, Lazarus, don’t 
mind that stupid rascal there! It is n’t worth while that you should 
lift a finger on his account. Come, be sensible, Lazarus; see, here I 
have poured out your drink of cider for you.” 

He yielded at last, and Schorschl sneaked out through the door 
like a dog, leaving Lazarus with bits of hair in his fist. Grumbling, 
he walked towards the chest upon which his wife had placed a mug of 
cider. Almost choking, he tremblingly seized it and, carrying it to 
his lips, took a long draught. With staring eyes he stopped a moment, 
then, beginning again, he drained the mug to the last drop! That 
must have been a terrible thirst! The hand holding the empty mug 
sank slowly; with a deep breath the landlord glowered straight before 
him. ; 

So the time passed, until the landlady came to me and said: ‘* We 
can give you a good bed up in the attic; but I will tell you at once, 
sir, that the wind has carried away a few shingles from the roof to-day, 
and so it drips through a little. In the schoolhouse above here. is a 
very nice, comfortable room, which has already been arranged for the 
new teacher; it heats well, too, and we have-the key; for my old man is 
Winkel Magistrate, and has charge of it. Now if you would n’t mind 
sleeping in the schoolhouse, I would advise you to do it. Indeed it’s 
not in the least gloomy, and it’s very quiet and clean. I think I 
should like to live there the year round.”’ 

So I chose the schoolhouse instead of the attic. Not long after- 
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wards, a maid with a lantern accompanied me out into the dark, rainy 
night, through the village to the church beyond the graveyard, on the 
edge of which stood the schoolhouse. The hall was bare, and the 
shadows from the lantern chased each other up and down the walls. 

Then we entered a little room, where, in the tile stove, a bright 
fire was crackling. My companion placed a candle on the table, threw 
back the brown cover of the bed, and opened a drawer of the bureau, 
that I might put away my things. All at once she exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, 
really, we should all of us be ashamed of ourselves; here are these 
scraps still scattered about!’’ She hastily seized an armful of sheets 
of paper, which were lying in confusion in the drawer. ‘‘I ’ll take 
care of you soon enough, you bits of trash; the stove is the place for 
you! ”’ 

** Stop, stop,’’ I interrupted; ‘‘ perhaps there are things there that 
the new teacher can use.”’ 

She threw the papers back into the drawer with an impatient gesture. 
In her frenzy for cleaning up, it would doubtless have given her great 
pleasure to burn them; just as indeed many ignorant people are pos- 
sessed with a desire to destroy everything which seems to them useless. 

** The gentleman can put on the old schoolmaster’s night-cap,’’ said 
the girl roguishly, laying a blue striped night-cap on the pillow. She 
then gave me some advice in regard to the door-key, and said: ‘‘ So, 
in Gottesnamen, now I will go! ’’ and with this she left me. 

She closed the outside door, and, turning the key of the inner, I 
was alone in the room of the missing schoolmaster. 

How strange had been the fortunes of this man, and how curious 
the reports of the people! And how contradictory these reports! A 
good, excellent man, a fool; and what ’s more, one whom at last the 
devil claims for his own! 

I looked around me inthe room. There were a worm-eaten table 
and a brown chest. On the wall hung an old clock; the figures were 
entirely effaced from the dial under which the short pendulum swung 
busily backward and forward, as if trying to hasten faster and faster 
out of a sad past into a better future. And, curiously enough, I could 
also hear the ticking of the church-tower clock outside! 

Near this timepiece hung a few pipes, carved out of juniper wood, 
with disproportionately long stems; then a violin, and an old zither with 
three strings. There were, besides, the usual furnishings in the room, 
from the bootjack under the bedstead to the calendar on the wall. 
The calendar was last year’s. The windows were much larger than 
is usual in wooden houses, and were provided with lattices, through 
which dried birch-twigs were twined. 

Pushing aside one of the blue curtains, I looked out into the dark- 
ness. From one corner of the churchyard, something shone like a 
stray moonbeam. It was probably the phosphorous light from a 
mouldering wooden cross, or from the remains of a coffin. The rain 
pattered, the wind blew in chilly gusts, as is usual after hailstorms, 
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I had given up the mountain trip for the next day. I decided 
either to wait in Winkelsteg for fine weather, or, by means of one of 
the coal wagons, to go away again. Sometimes, even in summer, the 
damp fogs last for weeks in the mountains, while in the outlying dis- 
tricts the sun is still shining. 

Before I retired, I rummaged a little among the old papers in the 
drawer. There were sheets of music, writing exercises, notes, and all 
kinds of scribbling on rough gray paper, written partly with pencil, 
partly with pale, yellowish ink, some hastily, and some with great care. 
And between the leaves lay pressed: plants, butterflies, which had long 
lost the dust from their wings, and a lot of animal and landscape draw- 
ings, for the most part rather clumsily done. But one picture struck me 
particularly, a curious picture, painted in bright colors. It represented 
the bent figure of an old man, sitting on the trunk of a tree, smoking 
a long-stemmed pipe. He wore a flat, black cap, with a broad, pro- 
jecting brim, under which his hair was combed straight back. Who- 
ever had drawn the picture must have been an artist; one could see 
that from the expression of the face. Out of one eye, which was wide 
open, gazed an earnest though gentle soul; the other, which was half 
closed, twinkled roguishly. When such guests look forth from the 
windows of a house, it surely cannot be poor and barren within. 
Above the cheeks, made perhaps too rosy by the well-meaning artist, 
were deep furrows, as if storms and torrents had swept over them. On 
the other hand, the long white beard gave a very droll appearance to 
the otherwise smoothly shaven face; it was for all the world like an 
icicle hanging from under the chin. About the throat a bright red 
kerchief was twisted a number of times and tied in several knots in 
front. Then came the high wall of coat-collar and the blue cloth tail- 
coat itself, with its loosely hanging pockets, from one of which the 
humorous artist had made a bun peep out. The coat was loosely but- 
toned up to the icicle. The trousers were gray, very tight and short; 
the boots, also gray, were broad and long. So the little man sat there, 
holding the pipe-stem with both hands, smoking contentedly. The 
smoke rose in delicate rings and hearts. 

The-artist must have been an odd genius, and the subject still more 
odd. One or the other was surely the old schoolmaster, who had dis- 
appeared in such an inexplicable manner, after having taught for fifty 
years in this place. ‘‘ And invisible he wanders around day and night 
in Winkelsteg, at every hour! ”’ 

I went to bed, and lay there thinking, not in the least realizing what 
manner of man had built this house, and rested in this place before me. 

The fire in the stove crackled fainter and fainter and was dying out. 
Outside the rain pattered, yet such a silence lay over all that I seemed 
to hear the breathing of the night. I was just falling asleep, when all 
at once, quite close above me, began a cheerful sound, and several 
times in succession the call of the quail rang out loud and merrily. It 
was deceptively like the beautiful voice of the bird in the cornfield. 
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It was the old clock, which in such a strange way had announced to 
me the eleventh hour. 

And the sweet tones led my thoughts and dreams out into the sunny 
cornfields, to the waving stalks, to the bright blue flowers, to the daz- 
zling butterflies, and thus I fell asleep that night in the mysterious 
schoolhouse in Winkelsteg. 


As the call of the quail had lulled me to sleep, so it awakened me 
again. It was the sixth hour of the morning. 

The miid warmth from the stove filled the room; the walls and 
ceiling were as though bathed in moonlight. It was the month of 
July, and the sun must already have risen. I arose and drew back one 
of the blue window-curtains. The large panes were wet and gray; 
here and there a pearly drop, freeing itself, rolled down through the 
countless bubbles, leaving behind a narrow path, through which the 
dark-brown church roof could be seen. 

I opened the window; a chilly air penetrated the room. The rain 
had ceased; upon the graveyard wall lay icicles, lodged there by the 
storm, together with broken bark and tops of branches. By the church 
were bits of shingle from the roof; the windows were protected with 
boards. Some ash trees stood near by, and the water dripped from the 
few leaves which the hail had spared. Yonder rose the vanishing 
image of a chimney; everything beyond that was hidden by the fog. 

I had abandoned all thought of the Alpine climb for that day. 
While dressing, I looked at the mechanism of the old Black Forest 
clock, which, by means of two flat bits of wood beating against each 
other, so strikingly reproduced the warbling notes of the quail. After- 
wards I rummaged a while among the papers in the drawer, as it was 
still too early for breakfast. I noticed that, excepting the drawings, 
calculations, and those papers which served as an album for the plants, 
all the written sheets were of the same size, and numbered with red 
ink. I tried to arrange the leaves, and occasionally cast a glance at 
their contents. It seemed to be a kind of diary, bearing reference to 
Winkelsteg. But the writings were so full of peculiar expressions and 
irregularly formed sentences that study and some translation would be 
necessary to make them intelligible. 

This task, however, did not discourage me; for here I hoped to 
find an account of the isolated Alpine village, and perhaps even facts 
concerning the life of the lost schoolmaster. While busily arranging 
the papers and thoroughly absorbed in my work, I suddenly discovered 
a thick gray sheet upon which was written in large red letters: ‘‘ THE 
SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY.” 

So, in a way, I had put a book together, and the leaf with the red 
letters I had laid by chance on top was a title. 

In the meanwhile, my quail had announced the eighth hour, and 
from the church tower two clear little: bells rang out for mass. The 
priest, a slender man with a pale face, walked from his house up the 
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stone steps to the church. A few men and women followed him, and, 
while still far from the door, bared their heads, or, taking out their ros- 


. aries at the entrance, sprinkled themselves reverently with holy water. 


Leaving the schoolhouse, I crossed the rough, sandy ground, and, 
attracted by the friendly sound of the organ, entered the place of wor- 
ship. Upon the first glance, the interior seemed much the same as in 
any village church — yet in reality it was quite different. 

Usually the poorer such a church, the more silver and gold is seen 
sparkling within — all the candlesticks and vessels, of silver, all the 
decorations, the robes of the saints, the angels’ wings, and even the 
clouds in the sky, of gold. But it is only make-believe. I cannot 
blame that peasant for exclaiming, the first time he arranged the service 
for mass, thus making nearer acquaintance with the images and altars: 
‘* Our saints seem so fine and sparkle so from a distance, one would 
suppose heaven to be filled with very grand people; but when one looks 
closer, they are nothing but trash.”’ 

In the church at Winkelsteg I found it otherwise. Although here 
everything was made of wood, mostly of the commonest pine, it was 
not decorated with gaudy colors, glittering tinsel, and such ornaments; 
it was simply itself, not attempting to be anything more. 

The walls were gray, and almost bare. In one corner of the nave 
clung a few swallows’ nests, the occupants of which had remained for 
the service, and in their own way were joining in the ‘‘ Sanctus.’’ It 
was evident that the floor of the choir above, the confessional, chancel, 
and praying-benches, had been made by common home carpenters. 
The baptismal font had never seen a stone-cutter, nor the high altar a 
sculptor. But there was taste and design in everything. The altar was 
a high, dignified table, reached by three broad steps. It was covered 
with simple white linen, and under a canopy of white silk were the holy 
relics, surrounded by six slender candlesticks, carved from linden-wood. 
But that which impressed me the most, which touched and almost over- 
powered me, was a high, bare wooden cross towering above the canopy. 

It could not always have stood there; it was gray and weather- 
beaten, the fibre washed by the rain, and with deep fissures formed by 
the sun. That was the Winkelsteg altar-piece. I have never heard a 
preacher speak more earnestly or impressively of love and patience, of 
sacrifice and renunciation, than did this silent cross upon the altar. 

I next observed something which seemed almost out of keeping 
with the poverty and simplicity otherwise reigning in this house of 
God, but which in reality added to its peace and harmony. On both 
sides of the altar were two high, narrow, painted windows, casting a 
soft, roseate half-light over the chancel. 

The priest was celebrating mass; the few present knelt in their 
chairs, praying quietly; the soft, trembling notes of the organ seemed 
to join reverently with them, like a weeping intercessor before God, 
supplicating for the poor parish which, through the storm of yesterday, 
had, in the loss of its harvest, a new burden to bear. 
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When the mass was over, and the people had risen, crossed them- 
selves, and left the church, a handsome young man descended from the 
choir. At the door I asked him if he were not the organist. He 
nodded and: walked away toward the village; accompanying him, I 
endeavored to enter into conversation. Several times he looked sadly 
and confidingly into my face, but uttered not a word; his fresh red 
lips almost trembled, and he soon turned and wandered off towards 
the brook. He was dumb. 

Not long afterwards, I was sitting at my breakfast in the inn. It 
consisted of a bowl of milk, flavored with roasted rye-meal, which is 
the Winkelsteg coffee. 

And now — what were my plans? 

I told the cheerful landlady of my intention to wait for favorable 
weather in Winkelsteg, to live in the little room at the schoolhouse, and 
to read the records of the schoolmaster —‘‘ If I may have permission.”’ 

‘*Oh dear, yes; of course you may!’’ she exclaimed; ‘*‘ whom 
could you disturb up there, sir? And no one else would look at those 
old papers—no one that I know of! So you may select those that you 
want. The new schoolmaster will bring all such things with him. But 
I hardly think one will come now. Certainly you may stay, and I will 
see that the room is kept nice and warm.”’ 

So I went up to the schoolhouse again. This time I examined the 
exterior. It was built for convenience and comfort; there was a wide 
projecting shingle roof, which, with the bright windows, seemed in some 
way related to the good-natured, roguish face in the picture of the old 
man wearing the visor cap. 

Then I entered the little room. It was already in order, with a 
fresh fire crackling in the stove. Through the shining windows I could 
see the gloomy day and the heavy fog hanging over the forest; but 
that only made the room seem the more cozy and homelike. 

The papers which I had arranged in the morning, rough, gray, and 
closely written, I now took from the drawer, and seated myself before 
the well-scoured table at the window that the daylight might fall on 
them in a friendly way. 

And what the strange man had written, I now began to read. Yet 
I found portions which needed to be smoothed and changed from the 
original form. In some places I was obliged to omit, or even insert, 
entire sentences, at least enough to make the whole intelligible. For 
only thus was I able to make clear the unusual expressions, and to 
order and connect the irregular, carelessly formed sentences. How- 
ever, let it be noticed that in a few cases many of the quaint old 
forms and turns of speech are left, in order to preserve, as far as pos- 
sible, the peculiar character of these writings. 

The first sheet tells nothing and everything; it contains three 
words: ‘‘ The Schoolmaster’s Story.’’ 


( To be continued. ) 
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In the Library 


BY JOHN PAUL BOCOCK 


HeEré in immemorial peace 

Sorrow finds a swift surcease, 

And Care knits her ‘‘ ravelled sleeve ’’ 
With the dreams that poets weave. 


Here the vines that Virgil trained 
Hang with clusters purple-veined; 
Here the ilex starts to view 
Murmuring songs that Horace knew; 


And that famed Bandusian font, 
Crystal-clear, as was its wont, 
Bubbles over with the glee 

Of a lilt to Lalagé. 


Here, from his Arcadian wood, 
Pan, half seen, half understood, 
Pipes his wild bewitching strain 
Till the Dryads dance again. 


Charlemagne comes hunting here, 
Roland, too, and Oliver;— 

Hark! the music of that horn 

‘* On Fontarabia’s echoes borne.”’ 





Old-world phantoms, dearer far 
Than the new world’s creatures are— 
Let the glittering riot pass, 

Hic manet felicitas. 





In Switzerland 
BY ROBERT LOVEMAN 


In Switzerland the mountains stand, 

Like sentinels to guard the land, 

The sun doth wield a magic wand, 
In Switzerland. 


The lakes are gold and amethyst, 
Where sky, and light, and cloud have kissed, 
And up the crag, and down the dell, 


On snowy height, or summer mead, 
The wind doth ever whisper ‘‘ TELL ’’; 
The waters murmur ‘‘ WINKELRIED,”’ 
In Switzerland. 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


In Spring and Autumn in Ireland, a short prose sketch rounded out with 
verse, Alfred, Austin, England’s poet-laureate, pays his respects to Ireland. The 
apers of the present volume have already appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
ut are well worth reproducing for the sake of their unpretentious good humor 
and kindliness. Mr. Austin has nothing but good to say of England's ‘‘ poor rela- 
tion.” Every one wanted to help him, not only the people who served the inns he 
happened to stop at, but all sorts of visitors from the neighborhood, The English 
idea expressed by the words ‘‘ No entrance here except on business” is unknown in 
Ireland, Everybody has business who has anything to say; and everybody has 
something to say. As between the English and Irish character Mr. Austin defines 
the first as serious but not sad, and the last as sad but not serious, (Macmillan, 
$1.00.) 


The Light of Day, by John Burroughs, consists of somewhat less than a score 
of ‘‘ religious discussions and criticisms from the naturalist’s point of view.” Most 
of them are polemical, not to say dogmatic in tone, yet nothing could be less argu- 
mentative or aggressive than the author’s preface. ‘‘ My polemic, so far as it is 
such,” he says, ‘* will be found, I hope, aimed more at theology than at religion,” 
This is quite true, but every one cannot be trusted to make the distinction. No doubt 
Mr. Burroughs will come in for some good, sound cudgellings ; but he need not be 
expected to strike back. The time for theological controversy is past with him. 
These things interested and moved him twelve or fifteen years ago; now he views 
them with indifference. ‘* The longer I live, the less I feel the need of any sort of 
theological belief, and the more I am content to let the unseen powers go their own 
way with me and mine without question or distrust. They brought me here, and I 
have found it well to be here; in due time they will take me hence, and I have no 
doubt that will be well for me too.” This reads like an extract from ‘‘ Aurelius.” 
It is not the creed of an inquisitor, nor of a martyr for conscience sake. It is not of 
such stuff as this that controversialists are made ; and it is significant that the author 
is turning nowadays, more than he used, to the writing of verse. The poem for 
this book — which until recently was the only poem by which Mr. Burroughs was 
generally known —is conceived in the gpirit, not of his polemic essays, but of his 

acific preface —‘‘ Serene, I fold my hands and wait.” t is a beautiful poem, and 
it was an inspiration to prefix it to this volume. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


Stopford Brooke's classic little Primer of eq Literature, which became, in 
1896, the more pompous English Literature, has been republished with additional 
chapters from the pen of George R. Carpenter of Columbia. The work as it now stands 
is a concise and lucid exposition in small compass ; it is still a primer, though an unri- 
valled one. Dr. Carpenter’s contribution, which covers chapters IX.-XII., is by 
no means luminous and is often marred by ill-considered judgments, as, for instance, 
when he gives Walter Bagehot, a second-rate banker-essayist, equal space with Walter 
Pater, surely one of the most delicate and enduring talents of the entire century. 
(Macmillan, $1.00.) 


Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, exquisitely reprinted in the Temple Classics, 
seems, by happy chance, particularly apropos just now. These letters, ‘‘from a 
Chinese philosopher residing in London to his friends in the East,” as the original 
title-page reads, are full of pith and point, of old-time mellowness and studied grace. 
They are not among the best known of Goldsmith's works, but they merit being better 
known than they are. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Mumford Memoirs, an admirably printed record of the Mumford family, com- 
ye by Dr. James G. Mumford, will be found equally interesting to the Winthrops, 
udleys, Cheseboroughs, Remingtons, and Shermans, all of whom counted Mumfords 
among their ancestors. The book records the history of the New England Mumfords 
and their near kin from 1655 to the present time, (Merrymount Press, $5.00.) 


A memorial of Joel Dorman Steele, the teacher and author of many text-books, 
has been prepared by Mrs. George Archibald, who has gathered everything con- 
cerning a man who accomplished a tremendous amount of work in a compara- 
pets, Lise ng life-time. Dr. Steele, who died in 1886, at the age of fifty, left a dozen 
text-books upon science and history that have proved to be of more than ordinary 
value. The Steele Memorial Library in Elmira, a superb building, was presented 
last year to that city by Mrs. Steele. (Barnes, $1.00.) 
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Sir David Wilkie, the latest volume of the Famous Scots Series, is by Edward 
Pinnington, who writes of the famous painter of ‘‘ The Village Festival,” ‘‘ Blindman’s 
Buff,” “‘ The Penny Wedding,” and other pictures that have become household prints, 
with due enthusiasm, According to latter-day views Wilkie was more of a story- 
teller than a painter; but he certainly interested the mind and touched the heart of 
Great Britain, and this account of his struggles and triumphs seems to be well done. 


(Scribner, Imp., 75¢.) | 
bei dieses FICTION 


Secrets of Monte Carlo, by William Le Queux, is a collection of clever detec- 
tive stories supposed to be told by the chief of police at that extraordinary gambling 
establishment. In style as well as matter they are far superior to the average sketch 
of this type. (Dillingham, $1.00.) 


In Lady Blanche’s Salon, Gen’! Lloyd Bryce overwhelms an intricate little love 
story with an ocean of dialogue, supposed to represent the talk of brilliant people. 
Lady Blanche is a weakling who draws around Soe other weaklings of the opposite 
sex who talk and talk, he weakest of the lot, the one who tells the story, makes 
love to Lady Blanche and she dies, He confesses to her husband, who merely re- 
marks that to know her was to love her. The moral is that if you want to make love 
to your neighbor’s wife, don’t talk her to death. (Harper, $1.25.) 


A Rise in the World, by Adeline Sergeant, tells the story of an extraordinary 
gl who graduates from the position of workhouse drudge to that of the idol of Lon- 
on society, thanks to nothing in particular so far as the reader can discover ; for the 
author confesses that this wonderful girl was not good-looking, while nothing that 
she says can explain the tendency of every man she meets to fall down and worship. 
It is all very extraordinary, and perhaps for that precise reason some people will en- 
joy following the fortunes of this paragon, Elizabeth, and of her arch enemy with the 
fascinating name of Gwendolen. (Buckles, $1.25.) 


The Jay-Hawkers, a romance of Missouri in 1860, by Adela E. Orpen, gives a 
somewhat interesting picture of the anti-slavery agitation of the times. A Jay- 
Hawker, by the way, meant an Abolitionist. The love story is a pleasing one, not- 
withstanding a surplusage of negro and Missouri dialect. (Appleton, $1.00.) 


Fergus Hume’s Bishop Pendle is an unfortunate gentleman who finds that 
the wife whom he has cherished for thirty years, and the mother of his children, is 
apparently not his wife at all. He had married a widow without making absolutely 
certain that her first husband was dead. Therefore, when the first husband turns up, 
there is trouble without end, while the good bishop keeps the secret from the world 
and pays blackmail to the villain. Finally it is discovered that the said villain had 
another wife living when he entrapped the girl whom the bishop afterwards married ; 
therefore Mrs, Pendle was never legally the villain’s wife. Incidentally the bishop 
is suspected of murder by his rascally curate, and the atmosphere is generally uncom- 
fortable. (Rand & McNally, $1.25.) 


The Hermit of the Catskills, by D. C. Overbaugh, is a boys’ story of Revolu- 
tionary times-in the Hudson Valley, with the usual lovely maiden, the rascally Tory, 
and his heroic and, of course, successful rival. (Dillingham, $1.25.) 


A Master of Life, by Zola M. Boyle, is the story of an actress who in one night 
rises from mediocrity to eminence, thanks to hypnotic suggestion, If it were possi- 
ble to make good actresses in this easy fashion, how gladly would the world welcome 
hypnotism and forgive the absurdities now laid at its door. If ee could also 
enable people to write good novels how thankful the readers of such books as this 
would be. Professor Quackenbos of Columbia College furnishes an introduction quite 
as curious as the book itself. (Dillingham, $1.25.) 


The Maid of Maiden Lane, by Amelia E. Barr. A sequel is almost invariably 
an anticlimax, and here is no exception to the general rule. Perhaps one is unduly 
prejudiced by reading, in the first chapter, that ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner” was 
sung in the streets of New York in 1791, and yet, as a love story as well as in point 
of historic interest, the novel falls far short of the ‘‘ Bow of Orange Ribbon.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Alphonse Daudet’s Tartarin of Tarascon, Tartarin on the Alps and the 
weaker pendant Port-Tarascon, translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley with 
introductions by Professor W. P. Trent, are welcome recruits to the ‘‘ Library 
monet fl of the inimitable ‘poet-humorist’s works. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50 
per vol. 

Ivanhoe, with a preface by A. J. Grieve and numerous colored drawings 
by Charles E. Perock, forms another addition to the ‘‘ Illustrated Romances,” 
(Lippincott, $1.75.) 
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John Halifax, Gentleman, which alone of all Mrs. Craik’s stories has achieved 
a permanent place in early Victorian fiction, is appropriately included in the attrac- 
tive Dent ‘‘ Illustrated Romances,” The introduction by Joseph Shaylor is engaging 
though not scholarly. The colored illustrations, while not entirely successful, are a 
step in the right direction. (Lippincott, $1.75.) 


The Valois Romances, by Alexandre Dumas, including, of course, Marguerite 
de Valois, La Dame de Monsoreau, and The Forty-Five Guardsmen, are 
recent additions to ‘‘ The Luxembourg Illustrated Library” of classical romance. 
(Crowell, $1.50 per vol.) 

In the Desert, by the late Georg Ebers, is more modern in touch than many 
of the great, shaggy Egyptologist’s stories. Still it is far enough removed from 
modernity, from reality, though none the worse fiction for that. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) : 

The Handsome Brandons is another of Katharine Tynan’s exhilarating Irish 
stories, There is much that is refreshing in Miss Tynan’s work; it is never amaz- 
ingly fine literature, but there are about it humanity, bright good humor and the 
grace of one who has herself walked in beauty. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

A. J. Dawson’s African Nights Entertainment hardly warrants the paraphrase 
its title implies. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Emile Gaboriau’s Monsieur Lecoq, Other People’s Money, File No. 113, 
The Honor of the Name, The Widow Lerouge, and the Mystery of Percival, 
republished in uniform guise and newly illustrated, should revive enthusiasm for this 
Dumas of the Paris police force. Gaboriau is viewx jeu to be sure, but after all he 
has never been equalled ; the mechanism is flawless and it is set in motion with 
perfect econoniy and precision. (Scribner, $1.25 per vol.) 


The Countess Helena, by Gertrude Hague, reads like the translation of some 
German pfennig dreadful, peppered with American slang. (Dillingham, $1.50.) 

Comrades True, by Annie Thomas, is the story of a young man who tumbles 
into a title and fortune. His temptations and trials, with the requisite amount of 
love, make up a story that is not bad of its kind. (Buckles, $1.25.) 

A sudden fortune plunges A Millionaire of Yesterday into strange adventures 
and love affairs. E. P. Oppenheim brings him through triumphantly and provides 
the usual happy ending. (Lippincott, $1.00.) 

Who is Bequeathed or what is bequeathed, is one of the vague questions left 
unsolved in the novel of that name, by Beatrice Whitby. We suppose it is the young 
woman who marries her mother’s lover by way of consolation. When a man who 
loves a woman to distraction is told that he cannot have her, but may marry her 
daughter should she have one, he may be forgiven if he smiles a bitter smile. The 
hero, or one of the heroes, of ‘‘ Bequeathed ” smiles, but he also marries the daughter. 
If there is anything exciting in the story beyond this stirring incident, we have failed 
to find it. (Harper, $1.50.) 

An African Treasure, by J. M. Cobban, is a wild story of a ton of diamonds, 
more or less, secreted in a deserted city somewhere on top of Mount Ararat. Itisa 
tale that will not increase the sanity of those who read it. (New Amsterdam Com- 
pany, $1.25.) 

The Second Lady Delcombe, by Mrs. Arthur Kennard, is a Western girl who 
marries for money and falls in love with her husband. In all justice, and certainly 
in all probability, such a match ought to end in misery; but in this instance water 
runs up-hill. The story is better than its moral. (Lippincott, $1.00.) 

Who looks for the theme in The Quest of Mr. East, by John Soane, will be 
grievously disappointed unless fond of much digging among talk about religion, phil- 
osophy, and socialism, or content with a bushel of controversy to a grain of action. 
(Constable, $1.50.) 


Clare Duval is an American girl whose sponsor, Clement Wilkes, makes unhappy 
in many lands. She marries a man with the delightful name of Kenneth Alston only 
to find that he is a double-dyed villain. With such a name he should have been 
a seraph. For 310 pages out of 316 Clare has a hard time of it, after which there 
is a hint of Paris gowns and consequent happiness. (Dillingham, $1.50.) 

A Continental Cavalier, by Kimball Scribner, covers the overworked field of 
the Revolution. (Abbey Press, $1.00.) , 

The Binks Family, by John Strange Winter, is, confessedly, ‘‘ the story of a 
social revolution,”—a mild one it may be added. (Dillingham, $1.50.) 

Of The Maid of Bocasse, by May Halsey Miller, we are informed that “‘ his- 
torical accuracy and vividness of imagination are not always so happily combined.” 
(Dillingham, $1.50.) 
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A Georgian Bungalow, by Frances Courtenay Baylor, though slender in sub- 
stance, shows sympathetic appreciation of both nature and character. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 


In Afield and Affoat, by Frank R. Stockton, impossible situations are, as ever, 
the centres about which plays Stockton’s delicious humor. These tales are not so 
spontaneous as the earlier ones— there seems to lurk about one or two of them a 
trace of effort that the ‘* Floating Prince” wholly lacked. But still, these stories are 
Stockton’s and there are present the same humor, the same sly digs at some of the 
commonest foibles of human nature and the same delight in seriously setting forth the 
manifestly absurd. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

The New Yorkers, and Other People, by Frances Aymar Mathews, is a group 
of stories in which the element of cosmopolitanism is prominent. The author de- 
lights in treating her readers to dramatic surprises. (Wieners, $1.50.) 

The True Annals of Fairyland, culled from many sources by William Canton 
and pictured with delicate fantasy by Charles Robinson, make diverting reading even 
for grown folk, while for youngsters they should prove irresistible. Mr. Canton’s 
task has heen accomplished with inspiration, and it 1s with infinite zest that one comes 
upon such quondam favorites as ‘‘The Valiant Blackbird,” ‘‘ The Wise Old Shep- 
herd,” and ‘‘ The Elves.” (Macmillan, $2.00.) : 

Maxwell Grey, whose ‘‘ Silence of Dean Maitland” was one of the good novels of 
its year, now presents The Last Sentence to the public. It is cast in a rather 
more dramatic mould than her former books, but retains the good taste that has 
— for this author a host of readers among discriminating people. The story of 

ow anoble soul can meet and vanquish evil will never grow old when told by such a 
writer. (Appleton, $1.00.) ; 

An impossible so-called novel, The Trangressors, by Francis A. Adams, deals 
with the conflict of trusts and the election of a noble friend of the horny-handed sons 
of toil to the presidency of the United States sometime in the twentieth century, 
when, according to the author, nothing is too absurd to happen. Thestyle of the book 
is even weaker than its political economy. (Independence Publishing Co., $1.50.) 

A Soul in Bronze, by Constance Goddard Du Bois, is the story of a noble Indian. 
Such characters as Antonio La Chusa, like Ramonis Alessandro, are exceptional in 
any race, and will hardly do as a basis for generalization upon the Indian character. 
In justice to the author it must be said that she depicts the heroic and disinterested, 
if somewhat weak, Antonio as quite alone among his people. (Stone, $1.25.) 

A Friend of Cesar, by William Stearns Davis. From the standpoint of the 
reader of fiction — which, after all, is the proper one from which to judge a work of 
fiction—this is a satisfactory book. It is a story of the fall of the Roman Republic. It 
deals with pagan Rome, but the pagans all are high-minded and romantic. This may 
not be realistic, but it does away with the obvious objections that some nice people had 
to ‘*‘ Quo Vadis ” and furnishes a tale almost equally absorbing. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Quisanté is the story cf an English politician—a meteoric creature, delicate 
in body but tireless in energy, whom every one admires and no one loves, scarcely 
even his wife ; and whom few really respect. This is a good character, in fiction, 
and Anthony Hope is awake to all its possibilities. The book relates, as the pub- 
lishers put it, ‘‘ the fortunes of Alexander Quisanté and Lady May Gaston,” and tells 
how the hero met an ‘imperious alternative” which confronted him. Few living 
novelists possess Mr. Hope’s skill in the construction of plots, and still fewer have 
. his happy knack of dialogue writing. His hand has lost nothing of its deftness. 
(Stokes, $1.50.) 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg gives its title to the latest collection 
of short storiess by Mark Twain. We fed howe the old Mark, with a difference, 
The years that bring the philosophic mind have made of the inimitable humorist a 
writer of stories with a purpose. But the author’s purpose is not permitted to thwart 
the reader’s, which is to get at least one good laugh out of everything that Mark Twain 
signs. As the present tales and sketches reprinted from Harper's, The Century, 
The Cosmopolitan, etc., contain more than one laugh. each, the reader should not be 
disappointed who finds them provocative of thought as well as of mirth. The book 
is copyrighted in the name of Olivia L. Clemens, and its pages have no runnin 
headlines — only the page-numbers where the title usually appears. (Harper, $1.75. 


The reader acquainted with the ‘‘ Love Letters of a Musician,” by Myrtle 
Reed, may get a pretty good idea of the character of the Later Love Letters of a 
Musician by glancing at the table of contents. Such titles as ‘‘ The Angel of 
Memory,” ‘‘ Toward the Stars,” ‘‘ The Spirit of Rain,” ‘‘ Indian Summer,” and ‘* The 
House of Dreams” give one a very clear notion of what he may expect in reading 
this very attractive and appropriately printed and bound volume. (Putnam, $1.75.) 
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HISTORY 


Stephen Decatur — whose is the famous sentiment, of doubtful ethical value, 
‘* My country: may she ever be right ; but right or wrong, my country ”—is the hero 
of the latest volume in the Beacon Biographies. Rev. Cyrus T. Brady gives a fairly 
spirited account of the great American commodore and brilliant captain of the war of 
1812. Authorities differ as to the value of Decatur’s services. But Rev. Mr. Brady, 
as a true Philadelphian, finds nothing but praise for his illustrious fellow-townsman, 
whose career came to so pitiful a close with the fatal duel of 1820. (Small & 
Maynard, 75c.) 


The History of the Hudson’s Bay Company, that great organization which for 
the last two centuries has managed financial enterprises of the widest magnitude, 
has promoted exploration and discovery and governed a vast domain in the north- 
ern part of our continent, is a romance worthy of the big book that Dr. George 
Bryce, of Manitoba College in Winnipeg, has devoted to it, The account of the rise 
and greatness of the fur trade and of the adventures of the pioneer explorers and 
hunters in the employ of the Company, is perhaps the best we have. Much of the 
material has been obtained from unpublished minutes of the Company preserved at 
its London office. It may not be generally known that the Company’s operations are 
to-day vaster than ever, With the discovery of gold on the Yukon an impetus has 
been given to business in the Far Northwest, the effect of which must be to still fur- 
ther increase the Company's dividends, of which curious details are given. There 
are many maps and a full bibliography. (Scribner, $4.00.) 

The Crisis in China, a symposium which appeared in the Morth American Re- 
view, and to which the chief contributors are Archibald R. Colquhoun and Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, appears now with appropriate pictures and makes an interesting though 
somewhat disjointed book. Things have been moving so fast of late in China that 
any record six months old is apt to appear ancient history; and these papers are 
valuable only as illuminative comment concerning the origin of the present disturb- 
ances, (Harper, $1.00.) 


In a volume entitled The Cradle of the Republic, Jamestown and along the 
James River, from its settlement to the Revolution, is described by Dr. Lyon G. Ty- 
ler, the President of William and Mary College. The region is, as every one knows, 
overflowing with historic interest, and Dr. Tyler is an enthusiast well fitted for the 
task in hand. Many of the pictures show the splendid homes from which came the 
heroes of the Revolution and of later times. (Whittet & Shepperson, $1.50.) 

Campaigning in the Philippines, by Karl I, Faust, is a picture-book, with 
good photographs, and text apparently made up from newspaper clippings. If the 
text had been suppressed, leaving but a bare outline of facts, and the space thus saved 
had been filled with more pictures, this would have been one of the most interesting 
volumes upon the Philippines. (Hicks-Judd Co., $1.50.) 


A History of Political Parties in the United States, by James H. Hopkins, 
formerly Representative in Congress from Pennsylvania, gives in concise form all 
that the general reader needs to know concerning the Federalists, anti-Federalists, 
Democrats, Republicans, Whigs, anti-Masons, Abolitionists, Free Soilers, Green- 
backers, and other parties that have made enough stir to be remembered. The work 
is done in an intelligent manner and has long been needed. (Putnam, $2.50.) 


Richelieu, by Dr. James Breck Perkins, the latest volume in the ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Nations Series,” gives a graphic picture of France in the first part of the seventeenth 
century, with the great fT ge the chief figure. The author, who is already 
known by good work in the same field, tells his story in an interesting way. The 
figure of Richelieu, one of the strongest as well as most important in the history of 
France, lends itself naturally to romance and the wealth of material for an absorbing 
biography is almost embarrassing. Probably we have here as much concerning him 
as the general reader cares to know. The student and the historian can find a whole 
Richelieu literature of recent date, notably Hanotaux’s life of the Cardinal in four 
volumes, from which work Dr. Perkins has obtained much curious information and 
a number of pictures. (Putnam, $1.50.) 


The Indians of To-day is the title of a large volume with text, by George Bird 
Grinnell, and some fifty full-page half-tone plates reproducing photographs of some 
of the best-known of living Indians. . The author, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
his subject, tells of the former distribution of the native races in this country and of 
their present location on reservations. He writes of reservation life, the rule of the 
agent, education, etc. Not the least readable of his chapters is the one on Indian 
character — in which he corrects—among other prevalent misconceptions—the notion 
that the Indian is naturally cheerless and morose. Mr. Grinnell’s informal treatise is 
of substantial value, and the portraits illustrate very interestingly the different types 
of the native race,or races. (Stone, $5.00.) : 
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William R. Prentice’s History of New York State, prepared for school use, 
‘ represents a good deal of condensation fairly well done. (Bardeen, $1.50.) 

From nothing, nothing can be made, Hence, argues Dr. W. Howship Dick- 
inson in King Arthur in Cornwall, there must be some foundation for the 
legends of King Arthur. To his thinking the Cornish chieftain was as real a 
personage as Cesar or Charlemagne, and he records in a little book of less than 
a hundred pages all that is positively known of him, The task was well worth 
undertaking, and has been excellently performed. In Cornwall, it seems, no one’s 
name but the devil’s is so frequently associated with the names of places, (Long- 
mans, $1.00.) 


POETRY 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, edited with an introduction by 
Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, the text based upon that approved by Professor 
Skeat, place Chaucer before one in convenient and scholarly guise. Professor 
Lounsbury’s appreciation savors a trifle of the class-room but is of course eminently 
authoritative. (Crowell, $4.00.) 


A few little poems under the title, An Upward Look for Mothers, by Isla May 
Mullins, may afford consolation to those who have lost young children. (Am. Bap- 
tist Pub, Soc., 30c.) 


At the Sign of the Harp contains some pleasant verse by Arthur Upson, who 
evidently loves a jingle for its own sake, (University Press, Minneapolis, 50c.) 


Pictoris Carmina, by Frederic Crowninshield. Ina cover of gold and gray, 
stamped with an emblematic design by the artist-poet himself, Mr. Frederic Crown- 
inshield, fhe distinguished mural painter, puts forth a volume appropriately entitled 
‘* Pictoris Carmina,” His idea in writing the book and illustrating it himself seems 
to have been that an artist’s thoughts could be best expressed by a poet who was also 
an artist, and that no artist could so well illustrate a poem as one who was himself 
a poet. In recording our judgment that the eight pictures in the volume are, on the 
whole, finer works of art than the six score poems, we intend rather to praise the 
artist than to disparage the poet. The better a man masters the art to which his 
whole life has been devoted, the less likely is he to excel himself when he picks up 
the tools of another, It is not surprising that his right hand should be more skilful 
than its mate. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00.) 


Poems Lyrical and Dramatic, by Sard King Wiley, are marked by poetic 
fancy, constructive skill and a nice sense of the graceful and apposite word. We 
care less for the Revolutionary poems, written for occasions, than for those in which 
classic themes are celebrated ; and ‘‘ Cromwell : an Historical Play,” with which the 
volume closes, fails to do justice to the subject. It is hard enough to put words into 
the mouth of the Protector, but any one might shrink from the task of writing blank- 
verse for Milton. The Marquis of Hertford asks, ‘‘ Who is this youth ?” 

Milton, ‘‘ 1 am John Milton, Sir.” 

Hert. ‘*‘ Ah! I have read your works with interest, Sir.” 

But one can be lyrical without being dramatic, and some of Miss Wiley’s lyrics 
are as charming as this dialogue is weak. (Richmond, $1.00.) 


The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns, with an industriously com- 
piled introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole, numerous notes and two admirable 
photogravures — one after Nasmyth’s portrait and the other from the less-known 

ainting by Peter Taylor — should bring joy not alone to Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Common 
urnsite ” but to Burnsites of superior caliber. (Crowell, $4.00.) 


Images of Good and Evil, by Arthur Symons, will shock some people and 
amuse others. The images of good are the shocking things ; it is only the evil ones 
that are amusing. If the word ‘‘ desire” were stricken from the English language, 
these poems would have to be rewritten ; for no word of two syllables recurs in them 
so often. Usually it is the desire of a man for a maid ; sometimes it is the desire of 
a woman for Christ—and to Mr. Symons’s decadent apprehension this is largely 
carnal; sometimes it is ‘‘ desire for desire,” as in ‘‘ The Pale Woman” : 

‘* For always I see in the eyes of men the old desire, 

And I fear lest they see that I desire their desire.” 
This is decadent, but is it poetry? Mr. Symons can do better work, and he does it 
in the penultimate poem in this, the fifth collection of his verses, It is called ‘‘ Wan- 
derer’s Song,” and it begins with the line, ‘‘I have had enough of women, and 
enough of love.” . Let us hope that this is expressive of more than a passing mood, 
and that we shall hear less in the poet’s next volume of his desires, whether sated or 
unsatisfied. (Héinemann, $1.50.) 
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An edition of Milton’s L’Allegro, I1 Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, by 
Professor Edward S. Parsons of Colorado College, is annotated in a manner that should 
make it useful asa schoolbook, It appears as No, 7 in the Cambridge Literature 
Series. (Sanborn, 30c.) 

An American Anthology, a companion volume to Mr. E. C. Stedman's ‘‘ Vic- 
torian Anthology,” has at last appeared, and will be considered in an early number 
of THE Critic, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.00.) 


RELIGIOUS 


Wesley and Methodism, by F. J. Snell, gives a concise and sober account of 
one of the most remarkable men and movements of our times, It is one of the series 
of World’s Epoch-makers. (Scribner, $1.25.) 

The Ethics of Judaism, a translation from the German of Professor Lazarus, 
of the Berlin University, deals with the sources, principles, and character of Jewish 
thought and belief. The present volume is the first of several upon similar topics by 
the same author and has the approval of Hebrew scholars competent to estimate such 
awork, (Jewish Publication Soc., 75c.) 

Archibald Hopkins writes about The Apostles Creed from the viewpoint 
of a layman who believes that the sooner creeds disappear the better for mankind. 
The author is known as a frequent contributor to the daily press upon theological 
matters and writes with caustic wit and the delight of the bull in a china shop in caus- 
ing arumpus. It is largely a threshing of straw, but it is sometimes amusing and 
sometimes pertinent. (Putnam, $1.25.) 

The Magna Charta of the Kingdom of God is a series of studies by Dr. George 
F, Genung, upon the Sermon on the Mount. (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 60c.) 


TRAVEL 


The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics, by William L. Scruggs, who was 
for many years United States Minister to these countries, is a book of the utmost 
value to those who intend to travel in South America and of much interest to the 
general reader. The magnificence of the scenery, the.resources of the country, and 
the opportunities for foreign capital and enterprise are but dimly understood here. 
Good maps and pictures add greatly to the volume. (Little, Brown & Co., $2.50.) 

Greater Canada, by E. B. Osborn, is a fairly well-written account of a vast 
country. The story is not a new one, but much is told about the Yukon region, its 
present and possible future, that may interest the American reader. (Wessels, $1.25.) 

Professor Grosvenor’s Constantinople, which, despite General Lew Wallace’s 
florid — and quite vapid — preface has remained a standard work on the City of 
the Constantines, is issued in new and more amenable form. (Little, Brown & 
Co., $4.00.) 

The Oregon Trail, Francis Parkman’s early sketches of ‘‘ Prairie and Rocky 
Mountain Life,” increases rather than diminishes in interest as time changes the face 
of the West——no longer wild, (Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) 

In Paris as It Is, Miss Katharine de Forest attempts to give— and succeeds 
in giving —an intimate account of the people, as well as of the places of chief in- 
terest, in the gay capital. She tells, in easy English, of the Academy, the Frangais, 
the Latin Quarter, the men-of-letters, the shops, the studios, the museums, and the 
ministries. Many excellent photographs of persons and places illuminate the pages 
in which, indirectly and directly too, the author celebrates ‘‘ the charm of Paris.” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 

Really delightful is Seven Gardens and a Palace, by ‘‘E. V. B.,” being a num- 
ber of essays from English magazines descriptive of the famous gardens of Dropmore, 
Huntecombe, Ellon Castle, Hampton Court, and a few others not so well known. 
The author, who has much poetic fancy, not only writes about these gardens con 
amore, but finds time to give interesting glimpses into the lives of the men and 
women, dead and gone, who have made them beautiful and famous. A number of 
excellent illustrations add to the charm of the book. (Lane, $1.50.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Croquet up to Date, by Arthur Lillie, glorifies the game which many intelligent 
people declare to be the most intellectual of outdoor sports. In this big handsome 
volume the lover of the game will find everything imaginable, from scientific advice 
concerning play to biographies of famous English players. If Mr. Lillie is to be be- 
lieved, golf, tennis, cricket are all childish games as compared with croquet as played 
in England by experts. Fifteen years ago the game was perfectly dead there, while 
this last year it has been the rage, so that we may expect something of the-kind in 
this country. (Longmans, $1.50.) 
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Memory, by F. W. Colegrove. Considering that without memory we are 
nothing, and that of all our faculties memory seems to be the one capable of the most 
extraordinary development by training, we know surprisingly little of the subject to 
which Professor Colegrove, of the University of Washington, devotes such an interest- 
ing book. It is a review of all that science knows about memory told in a way 
that the most unscientific will understand, and its pages teem with curious facts. The 
conclusion: reached is apparently that attention is the stuff that memory is made of, 
and that genius is accumulated memory. The vast variety of topics to which the 
modern mind is invited by newspapers and books offers a danger. ‘To remember half 
or one quarter of what one hears or reads to-day is impossible—to remember nothing 
means mental vacuity. Therefore some rules as to forgetting are in order, and in 
conjunction with training the memory we must train ourselves to discriminate rapidly 
between what is worth remembering and what is not. In illustration may be cited 
the woman who never could forget that her sister’s child died on Wednesday, February 
22, 1864, but never could remember whether six times seven made forty-one or forty- 
two. (Holt, $1.50 net.) 


A Country without Strikes, by Henry D. Lloyd, is an interesting account of 
the workings of the Compulsory Arbitration Court of New Zealand, under which 
system strikes and lockouts have been settled for the last five years without disturb- 
ance of any kind. The book is well worth the attention of any one interested in 
economic questions or having dealings with large bodies of workmen. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.00.) 


J. H. Hobart Bennett, the author of a wild jumble of astronomy and religion en- 
titled Genesis of Worlds, complains that scientific men have refused to discuss 
his theories ; and he hints that they could not understand them. The lay reader who 
tackles them is therefore to be pitied. If Mr. Bennett understands them he is a for- 
tunate man. (Rokker, $1.50.) 


Under the title Prisoners their own Warders, Major J. F. A. McNair, an 
English officer, gives an account of the success attained at the convict prison at Singa- 
ore in encouraging convicts to become useful members of society. The prisoners 
uilt most of the roads in the settlement, the bridges, viaducts, and tunnels. The 
experience of these prison officers was that enforced idleness is as unfair to the 
prisoner as to the community which supports him. The book is a trifle technical for 
the general reader, but will be found Pf value to students of prison problems. (Con- 
stable, $3.00.) 


An excellent little book addressed to mothers is Early Childhood, by Margaret 
McMillan, who follows the typical child through waking and even sleeping hours, 
making suggestions as to physical and mental training. (Bardeen, $1.50.) 


In The Morals of Suicide, ‘the Rev. J. Gurnhill, an Englishman, treats his topic 
from a somewhat narrow ecclesiastical standpoint. The folly of suicide needs to be 
insisted upon in these days rather than its possible sinfulness. In five cases out of 
six a good dinner will do more to ward off self-destruction than a barrel-full of ser- 
mons and texts. (Longmans, $1.75.) 


_. The American Salad Book, by Maximilian de Loup, gives more recipes for salads 

than the American housewife can test ina year. There are hundreds of salads set 
down here that even the gourmet probably never heard of, such, for instance, as 
apple salad, cherry salad, codfish salad, melon salad, orange salad, strawberry salad, 
etc. There is a remarkably full account of how to make salad dressings and sauces 
that is likely to prove useful. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.00.) 


Art History in the High School, is the gist of a paper by M. Georges Perrot, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which has been freely translated by Miss Sarah Wool 
Moore. M. Perrot, a distinguished French lecturer upon art, believes that the his- 
tory of art should take the place of the Latin and Greek now disappearing. His 
reasons for insisting upon the value of art as a study, and his suggestions as to ways 
and means, will interest every ambitious teacher. (Bardeen, ase) . 


China’s Open Door, by Rounsevelle Wildman, is distinctly a book of the hour, 
but one which scarcely bears out the claim set forth in the introduction that the 
volume will take rank as a standard work. As a means for gaining a comprehensive 
grasp of the Chinese question as it stands to-day — or rather, as it stood day before 
yesterday—the book is excellent. Mr. Wildman Woes not write as a great statesman, 
nor as a great historian; for he is neither. But he writes as an observer who has 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities and who sets down his observations in a clear and 
attractive style. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


The Wedding Day in Literature and Art is a hopeless hodgepodge of senti- 
mentality, second-class literature, and unspeakable art. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
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The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, by Joseph Rowntree and 
Arthur Sherwell, has been reissued. in new and revised form. (Truslove, Hanson 
& Comba, $2.00.) 


The Law in its Relations to Physicians, by Arthur N. Taylor, gives in con- 
cise form all that a physician needs to know concerning the law as it affects his pro- 
fessional work.. The author, a New York lawyer, writes clearly and has packed a vast 
amount of information into convenient shape. (Appleton, $2.00.) 


The Water Supply of the City of New York, published by the Merchants’ 
Association, reviews the water situation and gives all the facts and figures against the 
attempted Ramapo scheme. According to the authorities cited, the Ramapo contract 
would mean a loss of nearly two hundred million dollars to the city. (Blanchard, 
$2.50.) 

In Russia against India, Archibald R. Colquhoun gives his reasons for believ- 


- ing that a conflict between the Bear and the Lion over the latter’s Indian empire is 


inevitable. He writes from personal observation and sketches the conditions of the 
problem with a skilful hand. (Harper, $1.50.) 


In Trusts the organization, elements, possible dangers, and possible advantages 
of trusts are considered by William M. Collier. The author contends that there is 
something to be said in favor of trusts, a fact that is apt to be overlooked. The 
list of trusts, with their capitalization, given in the course of the work is a valuable 
record, If there is a national danger here, it is well to know all that can be known 
about it, especially when told in this dispassionate way. (Baker & Taylor, $1.25.) 


With the Boer Forces is a more definite and exciting proposition than: Howard 
Hillegas’s former book ‘‘ Oom Paul’s People.” (Methuen, 6s.) 


Harriet L. Keeler, author of Our Native Trees, and How to Identify Them : 
A Popular Study of their Habits and Their Peculiarities, acknowledges, as in duty 
bound, the obligation she owes to ‘‘ The Silva of North America,” to which she has 
appealed in every case of doubt. The existence of the earlier work made the prepara- 
sion of this one possible; and the existence of the later work will cause Prof. Sar- 
gent’s magnum opus to be consulted by many who before were not aware of its 
existence. While ‘‘ The Silva” is a great work of reference, in many volumes, this 
is a convenient handbook of five hundred and odd pages, crammed with practical 
information and poetic extracts, and teeming with half-tone and line illustrations. It 
is an excellent companion to the same publishers’ ‘‘ How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers.” (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Nothing could be timelier than the appearance of Whitelaw Reid’s Problems of 
Expansion on the eve of a campaign in which ‘‘ imperialism ” is the ‘‘ dominant,” 
if not the ‘‘ immediate,” issue. For at least two years Mr. Reid has been known as 
an exponent of expansion, having advocated that policy even before his appointment 
as a delegate to the Spanish-American Peace Conference at Paris in 1898. He con- 
siders various phases of the subject in these half-score papers and addresses... (The 
Century Co., $1.50.) 


Under the title Nature’s Miracles, Dr. Elisha Gray talks to beginners about 
energy, sound, heat, light, and explosives in a manner to interest both old and young. 
The volume is the second in a series of three. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 60c.) 


Winning Out, by Orison S. Marden, is the rather indifferent title of a very good 
collection of anecdotes from the lives of successful men, showing that industry and 
honesty are the only keys to a prosperous career. (Lothrop, $1.00.) 


Problems in Ethics, by John S. Kedney, reviews the grounds for a code of 
moral conduct from the Christian standpoint. Like other works from the same pen, 
this gives plenty of matter for thought in a clear and pleasant style. (Putnam, 
$1.00.) 


Oriole Stories is a reading-book for beginners, prepared on a sensible plan, and 
appropriately illustrated. (Ginn & Co., 50c.) 








































Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month 
previous to the 5th of the present month, af the circulating libraries, 
Sree and subscription, in the representative centres of the United States 5 
and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case, at the request of the 
editors of The Critic by the librarians of the libraries mentioned or under 
their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books 
other than fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is 
admitted to the list. j 


NEW YORK CITY. 
~ New York Society Library, University Place. F. B. BiceLow, Librarian. 


China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Duchess of Teck. Cooke. (Scribner, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Map of Life. Lecky. (Longmans, $2.00.) 

Innermost Asia. Cobbold. (Scribner, $5.00.) 

Our Native Trees. Keeler. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Paul Jones. Buell. (Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 

Memoirs of Countess Potocka. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $3.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. Des Echerolles. (Lane, $4.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Master-Christian. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Mercantile Library. W. T. Prories, Librarian, 


From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Harper, $1.50.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore, (Century Co., $2.50.) 

Pictures of the old French Court. Bearne. (Dutton, $3.00.) 

Overland to China, Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

A Sportswoman in India. Savory. (Lippincott, $4.50.) 

Scrambles in the Eastern Graians. Yeld. (Unwin, $2.00.) 

Through the First Antarctic Night. Cook. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $5.00.) 
Antarctic Regions. Frisker. (Sonnenschen, $3.00.) 

Memoirs of Countess Potocka. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $3.50.) 

The Unknown, Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Master-Christian. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Free Circulating Library. J. Norris WinG, Librarian. 


Later Love Letters of a Musician. Reed. (Putnam, $1.75.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

The Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Village Life in China. Smith. (Revell, $2.00.) 

Crisis in China, Smyth. (Harper, $1.50.) 

Overland to China, Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
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Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Travels in England. Le Gallienne. (Lane, $1.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library Department. 
H. W. Parker, Librarian. 


Bohemian Paris of To-day. Morrow. (Lippincott, $3.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Ladysmith. Nevinson. (New Amsterdam Book Co., $1.50.) 
Modern Photography. Abbott. (Hazlitt, $1.50.) 

China’s Open Door. Wildman. (Lothrop Pub. Co., $1.50.) 

Letters from Japan. Fraser. (Macmillan, $7.00.) 

Boers in War. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Russia against India, Colquhoun. (Harper, $1.50.) 


Through the First Antarctic Night. Cook. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $5.00.) 


Most Popular Novels, 


The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Thé Master-Christian. Corelli, (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Public Library. ArtTHuR E. Bostwick, Librarian, 


China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 

Light of Day. Burroughs. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson, (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Towards Pretoria. Ralph. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Paris as It Is. De Forest. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 

Problems of Expansion. Reid. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

Our Native Trees. Keeler. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Pratt Institute Free Library. M. W. PLummer, Librarian. 


The Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper; $3.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Talks to Teachers. James. (Holt, $1.50.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Divine Pedigree of Man. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

Ten Years’ War. Riis. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

Forbidden Land. Landor. (Harper, 2 vols., $9.00.) 

Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J. ° 


Free Public Library. Estuer E. Burpicx, Librarian. 


Chinese Characteristics. Smith. (Revell, $1.50.) 

Child Life in Chinese Homes. Bryson. (Religious Tract Soc., $1.25.) 
Short History of the English People. Green, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Faust. Goethe. (Osgood, $2.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. (Harper, $1.50.) 
History of Early English Literature. Brooke. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Faerie Queen. Spenser. (Appleton, $1.00.) 


; Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Carnegie Library. ANNE WaLtace, Librarian. 


Life of Raphael. Grimm. (Little, Brown & Co., 2 vols., $6.00.) 
General History. Myers. (Ginn & Co., $1.75.) 

Philosophy of History. Schlegel. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 
Adventures in Criticism. Quiller-Couch. (Scribner, $1.25.) 
Poetry of Architecture. Ruskin. (Estes, $1.50.) 

History of Egypt. Sharpe. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $3.00.) 

Studies in Education. Barnes. (Stanford Univ., Cal., $1.50.) 
Deeds that Won Empire. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Renaissance and Modern Art. Goodyear. (Barnes, $3.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Unleavened Bread. Grant. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Public Library. Acnes HILts, Zibrarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 

From Cape Town to Ladysmith. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
Language of the Hand, Cheiro. (Transatlantic, $2.50.) 

The Workers. Wyckoff. (Scribner, 2 vols., $2.75.) 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
Nature’s Garden. Blanchan. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Public Library. H. J.. Etmenporr, Librarian. 


History of England. Larned. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25 ) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
The Unknown. Flammarion, (Harper, $2.00.) 
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In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $:.25.) 

Three Men on Wheels, Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Law of Pyschic Phenomena. Hudson, (McClurg, $1.50.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Janice Meredith. Ford. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


CHICAGO. 


Public Library. Freprerick H. HILp, Librarian. 


Innocents Abroad. Clemens. (Am. Pub. Co., $3.50.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.00.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena, Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 vols., $2.00 each.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Author, $2.00.) 

Three Men on Wheels, Jerome: (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin, (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Gentleman from Indiana. Tarkington. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Public Library. Ww. H. Brett, Librarian. 


Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria. Gerard. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.50.) 
The Light of Day. Burroughs. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 
Problems of Expansion. Reid. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Overland to China, Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Animal Life. Cooper. (Amer. Bk. Co., $1.50.) 

Nature Reader No. 1. Wright. (Heath, 30c.) 

Wonder Book. Hawthorne. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Public Library. Henry M. UTLEy, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Horseless Vehicles. Hiscox. (Henley, $3.00.) 

Practical Authorship. Reeve. (Editor Pub. Co., $3.00.) 

Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Hypnotism. Bjornstrom. (Humboldt Pub. Co., 75c.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) : 
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In Tune with the Infinite, Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 
The Unknown, Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Unleavened Bread, Grant. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Public Library. CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, Librarian, 


Books on China. 

Books on Palmistry. 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 

Innocents Abroad. Twain. (American Pub. Co., $3.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $3.00.) 
Solar Biology. Butler. (Esoteric Pub. Co., $5.00.) 

Books on Photography. 

Books on Electricity. 

Books on Hypnotism. 

Court of Boyville. White. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim. Burnett. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 
Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 


Village Life in China. Smith. (Revell, $2.00.) 

Cycle of Cathay. Martin. (Revell, $2.00.) 

What All the World’s A-Seeking. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

Primer of Psychology. Tichener, (Macmillan, $1.00.) 

Alhambra. Irving. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 

Modern Painting. Mitther. (Macmillan, 3 vols., $20.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $1.75.) 

Prospecting, Locating, and Valuing of Mines. Stretch. (Sci. Pub. Co,, $2.00.) 
Paolo and Francesca, Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 


China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 

Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Life of William Morris. McKail. (Longmans, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Worldly Ways and By-Ways. Gregory. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

The Ways of Men. Gregory. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Nature and Culture. Mabie. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 

Our Edible Mushrooms and Toadstools, Gibson. (Harper, $7.50.) 
Prose Fancies. Le Gallienne. (Putnam, $1.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 


Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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SALT LAKE CITY. 
Free Public Library. ANniz E. CHAPMAN, Librarian, 


Legends of Switzerland. Guerber. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.00.) 
Cathedral Builders. Scott. (Scribner, $5.00.) 
Talks with Barbara. Tompkins, (Putnam, $1.50.) 
When We Dead Awaken. Ibsen. (Stone, $1.25.) 
World Beautiful. Whiting. (Little, Brown & Co., 3 vols., $3.00.) 
Man’s Value to Society. Hillis. (Revell, $1.25.) 
More Colonial Homesteads. Harland, (Putnam, $3.00.) 
As Seen by Me. Bell. (Harper, $1.25.) 
Overland to China, Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Books by Roosevelt. 
Most Popular Novel, 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Public Library. Grorce T. CLarK, Librarian, 


Books on China. 

Books on California History. 

Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.60.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
When We Dead Awaken, Ibsen. (Stone, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
City Library Association. J.C. Dana, Librarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore.- (Century Co., $2.50.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Home Life in Colonial Days. Earle. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 

Concerning Cats. Winslow. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Public Library. HeEten J, McCaine, Librarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
The Break-Up of China. Beresford. (Harper, $3.00.) 
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A Solitary Summer, (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1. 25.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena, Hudson, (McClurg, $1.00.) 
White Cross Library.. Mulford. (Needham, $12.00.) 
Work and Culture. Mabie. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Workers. Wyckoff. (Scribner, 2 vols., $2.75.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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TORONTO, CANADA. 
Toronto Public Library. Jas. Bain, Jr., Librarian. 


Dream of a Spirit Seer. Kant. (Macmillan, goc.) 

The Trust Problem. Jenks. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.00.) 
Remarkable History of the Hudson Bay Co. Bryce. (Briggs, $3.00.) 
Soldiering in Canada. Denison. (Morang, $2.00.) 

Mafeking ; A Diary of the Siege. Baillie. (Constable, $1.50.) 

From London to Ladysmith via Pretoria. Churchill. (Longmans, $1.50.) 
South Africa, Past and Present. Markham. (Smith, $2.50.) 

China in Decay. Krausse. (Chapman & Hall, $1.50.) 

Overland to China. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Paris. Belloc. (Arnold, $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Unleavened Bread. Grant. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Public Library. Samuet S. GREEN, Librarian. 


Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) q 

‘Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Author, $2.00.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
China in Transformation. Colquhoun. (Harper, $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel 
A Friend of Cesar. Davis. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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